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rps voyage, as many of our read- 

ers will doubtless recollect, was un- 
dertaken by order of the present King 
of France, soon after the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons. 

The Uranie sailed from Toulon 
Sept. 17, 1817, touched at Teneriffe, 
and reached Rio Janeiro December 6. 
Here the commander devoted two 
months to observations on the pen- 
dulum and compass. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he remained nearly a month to 
verify and repeat the observations of 
La Caifle. From the Cape he steered 
to the Isle of France; and, after 
a stay of five weeks, continued his 
course to Coupang, capital of the 
Dutch settlements in the isle of Timor. 
He afterwards visited the Portuguese 
settlement of Diely, on the north part 
of the island, and then prosecuted his 
voyage to the little island of Rawatck, 
on the coast of New Guinea, nearly un- 
der the equator, where another inter- 
val of a month was employed in scien- 
tific observations. Thence to the Ma- 
rianne and Sandwich islands, with 
the same objects in view; and subse- 
quently to Port Jackson. He finally 
proceeded towards Terra del Fuego, 
but suffered shipwreck on one of the 
Malouine islands on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1820. He embarked, with his 
crew, on board an American vessel, 
which they named the Physicienne, 
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and, having touched at Monte Video 
and Rio Janeiro terminated his voy- 
age at Havre on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1820. 

Notwithstanding the stress laid on 
the two leading objects of the voyage, 
the results, as given by the reporters, 
are far from distinct or satisfactory. 
Weare only informed that the expe- 
riments on the oscillations of the pen- 
dulum, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
did not confirm the consequences de- 
duced from those of La Caille, as to 
the dissimilarity of the two hemi- 
spheres. ‘The same caution is observ- 
ed with respect to those made at 
the Isle of France, and from those at 
the Malouine or Falkland’s islands: 
under the privations and disadvantages 
of a shipwreck, little could be expected. 
Indeed, there appears on this head to 
have been a want of care in those who 
superintended the equipment ; for the in- 
struments, with which the navigators 
were provided were manifestly inade- 
quate to the purpose. 

The apparatus for magnetical obser- 
vations seems to have been equally de- 
fective, and the result, as communicated 
in the report, is as little satisfactory. 
One curious fact, which was first ob- 
served by Mr. Macdonald, at St. Hele- 
na, is notunworthy of notice. This is a 
certain periodical movement of the mag- 
netic needle independent of variation. 
At the Marianne and Sandwich Islands, 
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the north point of the needle moves to- 
wards the west, from 8 in the morning 
till 1 in the afternoon, though the abso- 
lute variation is east. At Rawack, and 
Port Jackson, this movement is east- 
ward, while at Timor, though also 
south of the equator, it is west. © The 
expedition is not intitled:to the merit 
of ascertaining many new geographical 
positions; and in hydrography, its 
pretensions are confined to the survey 
ofa small portion of the West Coast of 
New Holland, parts of the coast of 'Ti- 
mor and some small adjacent islands, 
the strait between the Isle of Booroo 
and those of Amboyna and Feram, 
some islets south of Gilolo, a dangerous 
archipelago north of the Isle of Rooib, 
nart of the island of Waigooe, the isl- 
ands of Manooran and Rawack, the 
Isle of Guam, and part of ‘Tinian. 
Some partial surveys were also 
made at the Sandwich Islands; and, 
in the passage from thence to Port 
Jackson, the positions of several islets, 
at a distance from the great masses of 
land, are said to have been ascertained. 


With respect to Meteorology, no 
new observations are given. In Zoolo- 
gy, the collection of the expedition 
amounted to 25 species of mammalia, 
313 of birds, 45 of reptiles, and 164 of 
fishes, besides molusca, polypi, &c. 
Of these, 4 of mammalia are new, 45 of 
birds, 30 of reptiles, and about 120 
of fishes. In Entomology, we find 
about 1300 species, of which 40 are 
said to be new, and some remarkable. 
In Botany, about 3000 species of dried 
plants, including 1200 said to be un- 
known. Much attention is stated to 
have been paid to the languages of the 
different tribes visited in the course of 
the voyage, but the vocabularies an- 
nexed to the narrative are by no means 
copious. 

From this sketch it will readily ap- 
pear, that the work is barren of inter- 
est to the mere scientific reader ; but 
it abounds with lively descriptions of 
scenery, manners, and custems; and 
though these may sometimes want the 
zest of novelty, they are not deficient 
in attraction, even after the perusal of 
the narratives of Cook, Vancouver, 
and our own enterprising navigators. 
The epistolary form is adopted as 
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much from necessity as choice, in con- 
sequence oi the loss of materials, which 
the writer suffered in the wreck of the 
vessel. He commences with his de- 
parture from Toulon, describes Gibral- 
tar with that feeling of wonder which 
it naturally excites in a stranger, details 
the few incidents of the voyage to Ten- 
eriffe, and records the usual ceremonies 
on crossing the Equinoctial Line. Ar- 
rived at Rio Janeiro, we find him expa- 
tiating with rapture on the beauties of 
that luxuriant climate. In visiting the 
celebrated aqueduct, he encounters a 
singular recluse and-countryman. This 
was General Hogendorp, who, after 
filling a high military and confidential 
post under Napoleon, and exercising 
his command in both hemispheres, had 
fled from the hatred of men, the tumult 
of cities, and the intrigues of courts, to 
practise in the wilds of the new world, 
the humbie occupation of a husband- 
man, and charcoal-burner. We after- 
wards find that the military hermit 
had been honoured with a visit from 
the Prince Royal of Portugal, who 
sought the benefit of his experience and 
advice. Our narrator mixed in gene- 
ral society at Rio Janeiro; but noth- 
ing could exceed the insipidity and for- 
mality which pervaded all intercourse 
at this period ; from the jealousy reign- 
ing between the native Brazilians and 
the attendants of the emigrant court, 
and the restraints of a system of mutual 
espionage and a rigorous police. 


From Rio we accompany him to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he is 
struck with the neatness of Cape Town, 
and draws a favourable contrast be- 
tween the character and manners of 
the people, and those of the Brazils. 
His stay, however, is too short, and his 
observations too limited, to enable him 
to form a correct judgment on the cir- 
cumstances of the colony, even if he 
were disposed to regard it without a 
degree of prejudice. He complains 
that trade, which flourished under the 
Dutch, is reduced almost to nothing by 
the administration of the English. One 
regulation, evidently of Dutch origin, 
is certainly not calculated for the im- 
provement of traffic: every commodity, 
however trifling, pays an entrance du- 
ty when brought to the town, and is 
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sold by public auction in the market.— 
His next station, the Isle of France 
receives a liberal portion of praise. 
The beauty and grace of the women, 
and the suavity and freedom which 
reign in social intercourse, are celebra- 
ted in glowing languange. This little 
spot of land awakened peculiar interest, 
as identified with the charming romance 
of Paul and Virginia, of which it is the 
scene; but our voyager soon discover- 
ed that the fictions of the novelist are 
often built on the frailest foundation. 
Paul, the hero of the tale, is a mere 
creature of fancy ; Madame de la Tour, 
the mother of the heroine, so far from 
dying in agony of grief for the loss of 
her daughter, survived the catastro- 
phe long enough to espouse three hus- 
bands in succession; and the pastor, 
who acts so fine a part in the novel, is 
transformed into a Chevalier de Bern- 
age, son of anechevin at Paris, who, 
after serving in the mousquetaires, and 
killing an antagonist in a duel, had re- 
tired hither, and taken up his residence 
at the Riviere du Rempart, half a 
league from the spot where the St. Ge- 
ran was wrecked. But to make amends 
for this diversity between the charac- 
iers of real life and those of romance, 
the Isle of France is celebrated for the 
residence of others, whose adventures 
have partaken of all the extravagance 
of fiction. One of these was the daugh- 
ter in-law of the Czar Peter, who, es- 
caping from Russia, sought an obscure 
retreat at Paris. ‘There she married a 
M. Moldac, serjeant-major of a regi- 
ment which was sent thither ; and, in 
consideration of her rank, her husband 
is said to have been promoted to a ma- 
jority by order of the court. Another, 
was Madame de Puja, wife of a French 
colonel, and recently deceased. She 
was the celebrated Anastasia, the mis- 
tress of Count Benyowsky, who, after fa- 
cilitating his escape from Kamschatka, 
accompanied him in his wanderings, 
and, when he was killed at Madagas- 
car, sought an asylum in this island, 
where she terminated her eventful ca- 
reer. 

He next visits the romantic and 
beautiful Isle of Bourbon, which at 
times, is rendered a real place of exile, 
by a tremendous surf. He does not 
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omit to notice its volcano, which is 
still active, and inferior only to tna 
in height and character. 

Again departing, after a passage of 
forty-five days they approach the north- 
western coast of New Holland, where 
nothing meets their eyes but sterility 
and desolation. Here, for the first 
time, they encounter a wandering par- 
ty of savages ; as black as ebony, small 
in stature, uncouth in aspect, and noisy 
in speech. fear and suspicion, how- 
ever, shorten the interview; and our 
navigators, finding nothing to excite or 
gratify curiosity, gladly direct their 
course for Coupang in the Isle of 'Ti- 
mor, which, after being twice captured 
by the British aryms in the late war, 
was restored to the Dutch in 1816. 
Here M. Arago had an opportunity of 
contemplating the character and habits 
of the Malays, and conversing with 
two of their chiefs. From them he learnt 
that the priests are soothsayers, and 
consulted on all important affairs. 
They are permitted to marry, and 
their functions are hereditary. In eve- 
ry town is a “sacred house,” where 
the augur resides, and is intrusted with 
the custody of the royal treasure. 
Thither are brought the heads of all pris- 
oners taken in war, and after their brains 
are extracted, they are hung on the 
neighbouring trees, as trophies.. Mar- 
riages are not accompanied with any 
religious ceremony ; but the bride is 
purchased with presents, equal to her 
supposed value. Infants are carried 
to the “sacred house” to be named. 
Funerals are celebrated with singing ; 
and the corpse, after being exposed on 
a mat, is thrown into a pit, with the 
valuables most prized by the deceased 
during life. The dignity of Rajah, or 
King, is hereditary, but the succession 
is vested in the brothers before the 
sons. From Timor they repaired to 
the neighbouring island, Omboy, 
where they had farther opportunities 
of observing the genuine Malay charac- 
ter unchanged by foreign restraint. 
They were at first sullenly received by 
the natives, but gradually won on their 
haughtiness and reserve, and were 
gratified with the inspection of their 
arms and habitations, and a represen- 
tation of their combats, which are 
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marked by activity, energy and feroci- 
ty. The offensive weapons of these 
people are kresses, bows, and arrows; 
and their defensive, a buckler of leath- 
er, ornamented with shells, and a spe- 
cies of cuirass formed of the same ma- 
terial. All attempts to procure a sight 
of their women were entirely fruitless. 

After a passage, rendered extremely 
irksome, by calms and oppressive 
heat, they reached Diely, where they 
were received with the most friendly 


attentions by the Portuguese governor. - 


Having given a description of this 
place, M. Arrago takes a general view 
of the Molucca Islands ; which, though 
forming a striking contrast with the 
sterile coast of New Holland, are as 
little desirable for an abode. Under 
the general luxuriance, with which 
they are clothed, lurk danger and death, 
from venomous reptiles, and unhealthy 
exhalations; while the scathed and 
scattered trunks of trees display the 
ravages of the tempest ; and the na- 
tives, sunk in the lowest state of brutal 
ferocity, persecute each other with all 
the fury and inveteracy of wild beasts. 


Passing Amboyna, they enter a 
strait, formed by a cluster of small isl- 
ands, where they are followed by a fleet 
of piratical canoes. At the dawn, 
they find themselves in the midst of a 
cluster of pointed rocks, rising from 
the water like steeples, and rendered 
ed the more dangerous by rapid cur- 
rents. ‘They advance in shallow wa- 
ter, and at length, by the aid of a fa- 
vourable wind, succeed in extricating 
themselves from their peril. Soon af- 
terwards they have an opportunity of 
contemplating savage life in its lowest 
stage of degradation, at the islands of 
Rawack and Waigooe, on the coast of 
New Guinea. Here they find another 
sable race ; short in person and ill-for- 
med, stupid in countenance, repulsive 
in manners, and rendered loathsome by 
leprosy. Fishing seems their sole oc- 
cupation, and chief means of subsist- 
ence, and in this they show all the 
dexterity of habit, descrying their 
prey at a considerable distance in the 
water, and striking it with a bamboo 
lance. ‘Their canoes and habitations 
are equally rude ; and their cookery as 
yude as either, 
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From hence a pleasing transition is 
made to the Archipelago of the Caro- 
line islands, through which the naviga- 
tors pass. ‘They are visited by the 
natives, who appear familiar, docile, and 
inoffensive, and differ in every respect 
from those of New Guinea. Pursuing 
their course they reach Guam, one of 


the Marianne islands, and are welcom- | 


ed at Agagna by the Spanish governor. 
This miserable place scarcely deserves 
the name of a town, for nine-tenths of 
the habitations are covered with the 
mid-ribs of the cocoa. The palace of 
the governor was newly white-washed, 
and decorated for their reception ; but 
the guards of his excellency presented 
the most ludicrous burlesque on milita- 
ry parade which it is possible to con- 
ceive. The officers appeared with 
swords of the days of Charlemagne ; 
spatterdashes, in which the legs were 
left at their ease; coats, trailing on the 
ground ; and an opera hat, of which 
the corners descended to the shoulders. 
The condition of the natives is in every 
way deplorable. Huddled together, 
with their domestic animals in their 
confined and wretched habitations, 
they are almost universally tainted 
with leprosy, which here assumes its 
most disgusting aspect. ‘They sleep 
two-thirds of the day, and work the 
other third by constraint; so that the 
country bears, even in the very vicini- 
ty of the town, the cheerless garb of 
neglect. Nor are their moral better 
than their physical habits. Immersed 
in the grossest superstition and igho- 
rance, they have little notice of religion, 
beyond its processions and ceremonies ; 
while the character of both sexes is ex- 
ceedingly licentious. Foundations are 
instituted bearing the title of a college, 
and secondary schools; but nothing 
appears to be taught, except reading 
and singing. The value attached to 
education is shown by the mode in 
which its labours are rewarded. The 
superior of the college receives six dol- 
lars a month, with a shirt, and an al- 
lowance of provisions ; and the stipend 
of the masters, attached to the secon- 
dary schools, amounts only to two dol- 
lars monthly. Still, however, before 
they were debased by Spanish rule, 
the natives of these islands must have 
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attained a considerable degree of civ- 
ilization. ‘The vestiges of their an- 
cient monuments prove that they were 
not deficient either in genius or in- 
dustry: their original language par- 
takes also of a florid and poetical char- 
acter. 

From Agagna the voyagers make 
excursions to Riota and Tinian, in the 
flying proas of the Caroline islands, 
manned by Carolinians. 

Tinian is a place of exile, and occu- 
pied by about fifteen solitary inhabi- 
tants. It has attained celebrity through 
the voyage of Anson; but its appear- 
ance is far from answering the glow- 
ing description of Rousseau, in the 
Nouvelle Heloise. It is, howev- 
er, covered with wrecks of ancient 
architecture which attest its former 
consequence, and the perseverance 
and power of its original inhabitants. 
The impressions which these remains 
produce, is heightened by the present 
solitary and dreary aspect. The sur- 
face is an uninteresting waste, broken 
only by a few stunted and feeble co- 
coa trees; the coast is uninteresting, 
while a scorching wind destroys veg- 
etation, and seems to deprive the soil 
of the power of re-production. Nu- 
merous swarms of flies and ants con- 
tribute also to recal to memory the 
plagues of Egypt. 


Raynal has combatted the opinion, 
that in the Marianne Islands, the wom- 
en enjoy that superiority, which in oth- 
er countries is vested in the men. Our 
author, however, gallantly vindicates 
the prerogatives of the fair sex. He 
asserts, that a man who marries a wo- 
man of superior fortune, is compelled 
to perform the household and menial 
offices. Ifin equal circumstances, these 
toils are divided. In domestic life al- 
So, disputes between the men are set- 
tled by the women; but in disputes 
between the women, no man presumes 
to interfere. ‘The same superiority is 
shown in their various sports and dan- 
ces, 

Returning to Guam, he witnesses 
the songs and dances of the natives of 
the Caroline Islands. The first are 
marked by harmony and simplicity ; 
the latter by voluptuousness, grace, 
variety, and a dexterity truly aston- 
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ishing. As this interesting people are — 
drawn hither in great numbers by traf- 
fic, he availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to study their character, and ob- 
tain information on their manners and 
customs. He describes them as amia- 
ble, unaffected, and sincere; and 
bearing in their countenances the calm 
of innocence and cheerfulness. Their 
skill and hardihood as navigators are 
worthy of admiration. In their frail 
proas, which are only four feet wide 
and forty long, they make voyages of 
600 leagues, guided only by stars and 
experience. On the water, no perils 
appear to repress their enterprising 
spirit; no difliculties to baffle their 
perseverance. So much importance 
do they attach to an art, which their 
situation renders of the first necessity, 
that schools of navigation are establish- 
ed in tke different islands, under the 
superintendance of their ablest pilots ; 
and the young men are not permitted 
to marry till they have given undenia- 
ble proofs of dexterity in the manage- 
ment of their proas. Our author con- 
versed with one of these pilots, who 
manifested a superior degree of sagaci- 
ty and intelligence. By means of grains 
of Indian corn, he indicated the isles 
of the Archipelago, and their relative 
positions. He named them, pointed 
out those which were easy or difficult 
of access, and described their produc- 
tions. To explain how his country- 
men guide their vessels, he formed a 
kind of rude compass, with pieces of 
bamboo, showed the general course of 
the winds, and the situation of the stars 
and constellations; and said, that 
when deprived of these guides they 
regulated their course by the currents, 
with which they were accurately ac- 
quainted. He answered all questions 
with good sense and precision, rectified 
incidental mistakes, and often appear- 
ed to recur to calculation, when his 
memory failed. ‘The Carolinians be- 
lieve in a supreme power ; they burn 
their dead, and assert that good men 
ascend above the clouds to enjoy hap- 
piness. War is the punishment of the | 
wicked. From the information of an 


-eye-witness, their conduct is in unison 


with this principle; for few instances 
of quarrelling or fighting occur among 
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them ; and they are highly suceptible 
of the social affections. Brothers and 
sisters are allowed to intermarry, and 
children when weaned never sleep in 
the same apartment with the father. 
Boysand girls are also separated. They 
have no characteristic physiognomy, 
but vary even in the colour of the skin. 
They are supple and ative, graceful 
in their walk, and swim as if the water 
were their native element. «The ‘bodies 
of the chiefs are elegantly tattooed, and 
all pierce their ears, and enlarge the 
opening till the cartilage descends 
nearly to the shoulder. 


From Guam the navigators directed 
their course to the Sandwich islands ; 
and on the 6th of August, descried the 
lofty peak of Mowna Roa. Sur- 
rounded by shoals of canoes, they 
skirted the shore of Owyhee, and an- 
chored before the village of Kayerooa, 
the Karakakooa of Cook. In the 
evening they were visited by the chief, 
who is brother-in-law to the king, and 
has received from Europeans the name 
of John Adams, but whose real appel- 
lation is Kookini. He spoke English 
well, behaved with great propriety, 
and promised a supply of provisions. 
Our author furnishes a new proof of 
the rapid progress which these islan- 
ders have made in the arts of civiliza- 
tion. On returning the visit of the 
chief, they found the town of consider- 
able extent; small lanes in imitation 
of streets and alleys ; some of the hous- 
es built with stone, and others con- 
structed neatly with planks, and 
thatched with the palm leaf or seaweed. 
A dock-yard was formed, a vessel of 
40 tons was on the stocks, and numer- 
ous canoes were carefully secured un- 
der sheds. Two howitzers were 
mounted near the house of the chief, 
and behind was a species of park of ar- 
tillery, covered with mats, and guarded 
by soldiers armed with muskets. 

Soon afterwards they received an 
invitation to visit O Riou Riou, the 
reigning sovereign, who had established 
his residence at Toyai. They repaired 
thither, and found him a fat, heavy, dirty, 
man, and a prey to unsightly disease. 
His dwelling was a poor straw-built 
hut, 25 or 30 feet long, and half as ma- 
ny wide; and the roof covered with 


cocoa leaves and sea-weed. The same 
military indications prevailed here as 
at Kayerooa: guns were mounted to 
command the shore, and abundance of 
soldiers paraded in every direction. 
At a subsequent interview his majesty 
appeared in the uniform of a colonel of 
hussars, with a hat like those worn by 
the marshals of France. From Mr. 
Young an Englishman, long domicilia- 
ted here, as well as from a talkative, 
conceited Gascon, who assumed the 
character of a physician, they obtain- 
ed much information on the politics of 
the island, and from the indolent and 
inefficient character of the reigning 
sovereign, were led to anticipate an ap- 
proaching convulsion and change of 
government. 


The period of their arrival was, in- 
deed, peculiarly critical; for it was 
soon after the death of ‘Tamahaamah, 
who was long before known to Europe 
by the narrative of Vancouver. ‘The 
character of this chief excites at once 
surprise and admiration. By native 
energy of mind he raised himself and 
his country from barbarism and _ igno- 
rance—judiciously turned to advantage 
the example and assistance of Europe- 
ans and Americans—curbed the turbu- 
lent spirit of his chiefs—established a 
police, and put a stop to the sanguinary 
rites of his subjects. He laid also the 
foundation of a naval power, and form- 
ed an army, which he reduced to the 
most rigorous discipline. His very 
virtues, however, were tinctured with 
the savage character. He was severe 
in his punishments; and actuated by a 
spirit of conquest, which was not 
bounded to the Sandwich islands, for 
he meditated the invasion of the more 
distant groupes of the Friendly and 
Society Isles, when death put a period 
to his career. His memory is cherished 
with a degree of respect amounting al- 
most to adoration, and his name is 
never mentioned without awakening 
the most lively emotions of grief and 
regret. This feeling is heightened by 
the contrast between his heroic charac- 
ter, and that of his indolent and ineffi- 
cient son. He purchased a brig and 
two fine schooners from the Americans, 
increased the number of his double or 
war canoes, built forts, and collected 
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magazines of arms and ammunition; 
and, at his death, left the sum of 500,000 
dollars in the treasury. 

It would be unreasonable to expect, 
from voyages of the present day, any 
important addition to that knowledge 
of these islands which we have derived 
from Cook, Vancouver, and others. 
The want of chastity among the wo- 
men is, however, strongly marked ; 
and, from the account of M. Arago, 
this failing pervades every rank of soci- 
ety, not excepting the wives of the 
chiefs, who appeared by no means dis- 
posed to repel any degree of familiari- 
ty. Their system of domestic polity 
is yet ill understood ; but it appears, 
that the most severe and frequent pun- 
ishments are inflicted for breaches of 
the taboo. Their modes of execution 
are, by dashing out the brains of the 
offender with a club, or fastening him 
toa tree and strangling him with a cord 
passed round the neck. Asif to add 
to the poignancy of suffering, the crim- 
inal is previously subjected to a fast of 
forty-eight hours. Women are pun- 
ished with death for eating of bananas, 
hogs, or cocoa nuts—for tasting food 
dressed at a fire kindled by a man, or 
even for smoking a pipe which a man 
has lighted. 

From the Sandwich isles the crew 
of the Uranie expected to proceed to 
Otaheite ; and they had scarcely put 
to sea before they revelled in imagina- 
tion in the delights of that abode of li- 
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centious pleasure, but, to their regret 
and disappointment, their course was 
directed to New South Wales. On 
reaching Sydney, our author was sur- 
prised to discover the arts and _refine- 
ments of Europe ina country which, a 
few years ago, was a mere wilderness, 
and brought into cultivation by the 
hands of felons. He speaks in the 
warmest terms of the attention which 
he and his fellow voyagers experienced, 
but his descriptions offer no novelty to 
the English reader. We shall there- 
fore merely observe that they sailed 
for Cape Horn; but, on approaching 
that point, they were shipwrecked on 
one of the Malouine, or Falkland, 
islands. Here their voyage of discov- 
ery may be said to terminate. After 
struggling some time with the difficul- 
ties of their situation, they were ena- 
bled to hire an American vessel, which 
was employed in the seal fishery, ata 
neighbouring island. ‘They proceeded 
to Monte Video, where they made a 
short stay—then to Rio Janeiro—and, 
finally disembarking at Havre, had 
again the satisfaction of breathing their 
native air. 

We have only to add that the narra- 
tive is illustrated with a series of 
plates in the lithographic style, which 
appear to be spirited and accurate rep- 
resentations ; and that the translation 
in general is well executed,tho’ the dic- 
tion of the original is occasionally de- 
formed with a little national affectation. 





(Blackwood’s Mag. Feb.) 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH GLUTTON. 


Puisque les choses sont ainsi, je pretend aussi avoir mon franc parler.—D’Aleméert. 


puis is confessedly the age of con- 

fessions,—the era of individuality 
—the triumphant reign of the first per- 
son singular. Writers no longer talk 
in generals. All their observations 
are bounded in the narrow compass of 
self. ‘They think only of number one. 
Ego sum is on the tip of every tongue 
and the nib of every pen, but the re- 
mainder of the sentence is unuttered 
andunwritten. The rest of his species 
1s now nothing to any one individual. 
There are no longer any idiosyncrasies 
in the understanding of our essayists, 


for one common characteristic runs 
through the whole range. Egotism has 
become as endemical to English lite- 
rature as the plague to Egypt, or the 
scurvy to the northern climes. Every 
thing is involved in the simple posses- 
sive me and mine—and we all cry out 
in common chorus, 
What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come mine own ? 
Since, then, the whole tribe of which 
Iam an unworthy member, have one 
by one poured out their souls into the 
confiding and capacious bosom of the 
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public ; since the goodly list of scrib- 
blers, great and small, from the author 
of Eloise to the inventor of Vortigern 
—since the Wine-drinker, the Opium- 
eater, the Hypochondriac, and the Hy- 
percritic, have in due succession “ told 
their fatal stories out,” I cannot, in jus- 
iice to my own importance, or honesty 
to the world, leave the blank unfilled, 
which stands gaping to receive the 
Confessions of a Glutton, and thus put 
the last leaf on this branch of periodi- 
cal personality. 

I have one appalling disadvantage 
beside my contemporaries, in that want 
of sympathy which I am sure to expe- 
rience from readers in general. Many 
a man will be too happy to acknowl- 
edge himself hypochondriacal—it is the 
fashion. Others are to be found in 
great abundance who will bravely boast 
of their spungy intemperance, and be 
proud of their brotherhood with the 
drunkard. Even opium-eating, like 
snufi-taking, may come into vogue, and 
find unblushing proselytes—but who 
will profess himself a slave to gluttony 
the commonest failing of all! Never- 
theless, with all the chances of public 
odium and private reprobation impend- 
ing over me, I hasten to the perform- 
ance of my duty, and f am proud to 
consider myself a kind of literary 
Curtius, leaping willingly into the gulf, 
to save my fellow-citizens by my own 
sacrifice. 

The earliest date which I am able to 
affix to the developement of my propen- 
sity is the month. of August 1764, at 
which period, being then precisely two 
years and two months old, I remember 
well my aunt Griselda having surprised 
me in an infantine but desperate excess, 
for which she punished me with a very 
laudable severity. This circumstance 
made a great impression on me; and 
without at all lessening my propensity, 
added considerably to my prudence. 
My voracity was infinite, and my cun- 
ning ran quite in a parallel line. I was 


** Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness.” 


I certainly cat more than any six 
children, yet I was the very picture of 
starvation. Lank, sallow, and sorrow- 
stricken, I seemed the butt against 
which stinginess had been shooting its 


shafts. I attacked every one I met 
with the most clamorous cries for cakes 
or bread. I watched for visitors, and 
thrust my hands into their pockets with 
most piteous solicitings, while aunt 
Griselda bit her lips for anger, and my 
poor mother, who was a different sort 
of person, used to blush to the eyes for 
shame, or sit silently weeping, as she 
contemplated the symptoms of my dis- 
graceful and incurable disease. In the 
mean time every thing was essayed, 
every effort had recourse to, to soften 
down the savageness of my rage for 
food, or at least to turn what I eat to 
good account. 1 was pampered and 
crammed, with my increasing years, 
like a Norfolk turkey—I had an unlim- 
ited credit at the pastry-cook’s shop, 
and the run of the kitchen at home, but 
in vain. ‘The machinery of my stom- 
ach refused to perform its functions. I 
think I must have swallowed every 
thing the wrong way, or have been un- 
consciously the prey of an interminable 
intestine war; for every article of sus- 
tenance took, as it were, a peculiar and 
perpendicular growth, but never turned 
into those lateral folds of flesh, which 
produce the comfortable clothing of 
men’s ribs in general. At fourteen 
years of age I was five feet ten inches 
high, covered almost entirely with the 
long hair that boys come home with at 
the Christmas holidays from a York- 
shire cheap academy—my bones forc- 
ing their way through my skin—-and 
my whole appearance the fac-simile of 
famine and disease—yet I never had a 
complaint except not getting enough to 
eat. 

I am thus particular as to my ap- 
pearance at this period, in the hope, 
that by this exposure of an unvarnish- 
ed portrait, | may excite some com- 
miseration for sufferings, which did not 
proceed from my own wicked will. I 
was constitutionally a glutton : nature 
had stamped the impress of greediness 
upon me at my birth, or before it. In 
the sucking tenderness of infancy, and 
the upshooting of boyhood, it was the 
preponderating characteristic of my 
nature—no self-begot habit, growing on 
by little and little, fostered by indul- 
gence, and swelled out, until it became 
too large for the constitution that en- 
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shrined it, like those geese-livers which 
are expanded by a particular prepara- 
tion, until they become, as a body 
might say, bigger than the unhappy 
animals to which they belong. Will 
you not then, reader, grant me your 
compassion for my inadvertant enormi- 
ties Must I look in vain for the sym- 
pathising tear of sensibility falling to 
wash out the scorching errors of invin- 
cible appetite—as forcible at least as 
the invipcible ignorance of heresy, for 
which even there is hope in the semi- 
benignant bosom of the church? To 
you I appeal, ye cooks by profession— 
ye gormandizers by privilege—to the 
whole board of Aldermen—to the 
shade of Mrs Glass,—to Mrs Rundell, 
Doctor Kitchener, and the rest of the 
list of gastronomical literati, who, in 
teaching the world the science of good 
living, must have some yearnings, one 
would think, for those victims whom 
ye lead into the way of temptation. 

But lest this unsupported appeal to 
the melting charities of mankind might 
be ineffectual in its naked exhibition, 
Tshall proceed to cover it with a short 
detail of some of the particular horrors 
to which I have been a prey for up- 
wards of halfa century, and I think it 
must be a hard heart that will then re- 
fuse me its pity, and a ravenous maw 
that will not involuntarily close, to 
shut out the possibility of sufferings 
like mine. 

Up to the age of fifteen, when I pre- 
sented the appearance faintly sketched 
above, I may be considered to have 
gone on mechanically gormandizing, 
with nothing to distinguish my way of 
doing so from that common animal 
appetite which is given, in different 
proportions, to all that creep, or walk, 
or swim, or fly. Those vulgar glutto- 
nies, thus eating for eating-sake, un- 
connected with mental associations, 
have no interest and no dignity. A 
man who supplies instinctively his want 
of food, without choice or taste, is truly 
Epicuri de grege porcus, or may be 
compared rather to the Porcus Troja- 
nus of the ancients, a wild boar stuffed 
with the flesh of other animals—a sa- 
voury, punning parody upon the Tro- 
jan horse. Such a man is no better 
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than a digesting automaton—a living 


mass of forced meat—an animated sau- 
sage. 

I was sent home from six successive 
schools, on various pretences ; but the 
true reason was, that inordinate cravin 
which no indulgence could satisfy. 
eat out of all proportion; and my fath- 
er was obliged to take me entirely to 
himself. My mother was miserable, 
but of inexhaustible generosity; my 
aunt Griselda was dead, and I had no 
check upon me. Doctors from all 
parts were consulted on my case. In- 
numerable councils and consultations 
were held, ineffectually, to ascertain 
whether that refrigeration of stomach, 
which they all agreed was the primal 
cause of my malady, was joined with 
dryness, contraction, vellication, or ab- 
stersion. They tried every remedy 
and every regimen, without success. 
The fact was, I wanted nothing but 
food, for which they would have sub- 
stituted physic. So that between my 
mother and my physicians, I had both 
in, abundance—and for the mind as 
well as the bod y- The toyns lergsiov 
was plentifully supplied me by my 
father, for I had natural parts, and lov- 
ed reading. But the whole turn of my 
studies was bent towards descriptions 
of feasts and festivals. I devoured alk 
authors, ancient or modern, who bore 
at all upon my pursuit. Appetite, 
mental as well as bodily, grew by what 
it fedon; and I continually chewed, as 
it were, the cud of my culinary knowl- 
edge. I rummaged Aristophanes for 
the Grecian repasts, and thumbed over 
Macrobius and Martial for the Roman. 
While seizing on every delicacy within 
my reach, I feasted my imagination 
with dainties not to be got at,—the 
Phrygian attigan, Ambracian kid, and 
Melian crane. I revered the memory 
of Sergius Arata, who, we are told by 
Pliny, was the inventor of oyster-beds ; 
of Hortensius the orator, who first used 
peacock at supper; of Vitellius, Api- 
cius, and other illustrious Romans, 


Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous 
feasts. 


These classical associatiens refined 


my taste, and seemed to impart a more 
acute and accurate power to my palate. 
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As I began to feel their influence, I 
blushed for the former grossness of my 
nature, and shrunk from the common 
gratification to which I had been addic- 
ted. 1 felt an involuntary loathing to- 
wards edibles of a mean and low-lived 
nature. I turned withdisgust from the 
common casualties of a family dinner, 
and began to view with unutterable ab- 
horrence shoulders of mutton, beef, and 
cabbage, and the like. A feeling, I 
should rather say a passion, (the tech- 
nical phrase at present for every’sen- 
sation alittle stronger than ordinary,) 
a passion seemed to have taken posses- 
sion ofmy mind for culinary refine- 
ments, dietetic dainties—the delicata 
fercula, fit only for superior tastes, but 
incomprehensible to the profane. A 
new light seemed breaking on me; a 
new sense, or at least a considerable 
improvement on my old sense of tast- 
ing, seemed imparted to me by miracle. 
My notions of the dignity of appetite 
became expanded ; I no longer looked 
on man as a mere masticating machine 
—the butcher and sepulchre of the ani- 
mal world. I took a more elevated 
view of his powers and properties, and 
I felt as though imbued with an essence 
of pure and ethereal epicurism,if I may 
so express myself—and why may I 
not >—my contemporaries would not 
flinch from the phrase. 


My father wasa plain sort of man— 
liked plain speaking, plain feeding, and 
soon. But he had his antipathies,— 
and among them was roast-pig. Had 
he lived to our times, he might proba- 
bly have been won over by a popular 
essay on the subject, which describes, 
in pathetic phrase, the manifold de- 
lights attending on that dish—the fat, 
which is no fat—the lean which is not 
lean—the eyes melting from their sock- 
ets, and other tender touches of de- 
scription. Be thisas it may, my unen- 
lightened parent would never suffer 
roast-pig upon his table, and so it hap- 
pened, that, at sixteen years of age, I 
had never seen one. But on the arri- 


val of that anniversary, I was indulged 
by my mother with a most exquisite 
and tender’ two-months porker, in all 
its sucking innocence, and succulent 
delight, as the prime dish in that annu- 
al birth-day feast, to which I was accus- 
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tomed, in my own apartment—all 
doors closed—no ingress allowed—no 
intruding domestics—no greedy com- 
panions to divide my indulgencies—no 
eyes to stare at me, or rob me of a por- 
tion of the pleasure with which I eat 
in, as it were, in vision, the spirit of 
every anticipated preparation, while 
savoury fragrance was wafted to my 
brain, and seemed to float over my im- 
agination in clouds of incense, at once 
voluptuous and invigorating. Ah, this 
is the true enjoyment of a feast! On 
the present occasion, I sat in the full 
glory of my solitude—sublimely indi- 
vidual, as the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
or the Brother of the Sun and Moon. 
The door was fastened—the servant 
evaporated ; a fair proportion of pre- 
paratory foundation—soup, fish, &c.— 
had been laid in, secundum artem— 
the mensa prima, in short, was just 
dispatched, when I gently raised the 
cover from the dish, where the beautiful 
porker lay smoking in his rich brown 
symmetry of form and hue, enveloped 
in a vapour of such deliciousness, and 
floating in a gravy of indescribable per- 
fection! After those delightful mo- 
ments of dalliance (almost dearer to the 
epicure than the very fullness of actual 
indulgence) were well over—after my 
palate was prepared by preliminary 
inhalements of the odorous essence—I 
seized my knife and fork, and plunged 
in medias res. Never shall I forget 
the flaveur of the first morsel—it was 
sublime! Butoh! it was, asI may 
say, the last ; for losing, in the excess 
of over-enjoyment, all presence of mind 
and management of mouth, I attacked, 
without economy or method, my inani- 
mate victim. It was one of my boyish 
extravagances to conform myself in 
these'my solitary feasts to the strict 
regulations of Roman custom. [f began 
with an egg and ended with an apple, 
and flung into tke fire-place (as there 
was no fire, it being the summer season 

a little morsel, as an offering to the dit 
On this occasion, however, 
I forgot myself and my habits—I rush- 
ed, as it were, upon my prey—slashed 
right and left, through crackling, stuf- 
fing, body, and bones. I flung aside 
my knife and ferk—seized in my hands 
the passive animal with indiscriminate 
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voracity—thrnst whole ribs and limbs 
at once into my mouth—crammed the 
delicious ruin by wholesale down my 
throat, until at last my head began to 
swim—my eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets—a suffocating thickness 
seemed gathering (no wonder) in my 
throat—a fullness of brain seemed 
bursting thro’my skull—my veins seem- 
ed swelled into gigantic magnitude—- 
I lost all reason and remembrance, and 
fell, inthat state, fairly under the table. 


This,reader, is what we call, in com- 
mon phrase, a surfeit. But what lan- 
guage may describe its consequences, 
or give a just expression tothe suffer- 
ings it leaves behind? The first awak- 
ening from the apoplectic trance, as the 
lancet of the surgeon gives you a hint 
that you are alive, when the only taste 
upon the tongue—the only object in 
the eye—the only flavour in the nostril, 
is the once-loved,but now deep-loathed 
dish! The deadly sickening with 
which one turns, and twists, and closes 
one’s lids, and holds one’s nose, and 
smacks. one’s lips—to shut out, and sti- 
fle, and shake off the detested sight, 
and smell and taste :—but in vain, in 
vain, in vain! But let me not press the 
point. Forty-two years have passed 
since that memorable day—forty thou- 
sand recollections of that infernal pig 
have flashed across my brain, and fas- 
tened on my palate, and fumigated my 
olfactories. 

But if such were some of the local 
and particular waking miseries of my 
excess, what, oh, what tongue may give 
utterance to, what pen pourtray, the 


intolerable terrors of my dreaming § 


hours! For many months of my pro- 
tracted and painful re-establishment, I 
dreamt every night—not one respite 
for at least three hundred weary and 
wasting days—quotidian repetitions of 
visions, each one more hideous than 
the former. I dreamt, and dreamt, and 
dreamt—of what? Of pig—pig—pig 
—nothing but pig. Pork, in all its 
multiplied and multiform modifications, 
was ever before me. Every possible 
form or preparation into which imag- 
nation could convert the hated ani- 
mal, was everlastingly dangling in my 
sight, running around me, pursuing 
and persecuting me, in all the aggra- 
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vation of the most exaggerated mon 
struosities. The scenery which accom 
panied these animal illustrations was 
always in keeping with the sickening 
subject. Sometimes, as I began to doze 
away in the mellow twilight of an au- 
tumn evening, or the frosty rarefaction 
of a winter’s day, ora day in spring, 
it was all one—a sudden expansion of 
vision has begun to open upon me ; 
and be it remembered that I always 
fancied myself of Hebrew extraction, 
Abraham, or Joseph, or Isaac—a Ra- 
banite or a Caraite, as the case might 
be—the high-priest of the synagogue, 
or an old clothes-man; but in all cases 
a Jew, with every religious predilec- 
tion and antipathy strong fixed in my 
breast. A sudden expansion of vision, 
Tsay, began to open upon me—vast 
wildernesses spread far around—rocks 
of tremendous aspect seemed toppling 
from mountains of the most terrific ele- 
vation. The forms of the former were 
of the strangest fantasy, but all presen- 
ted some resemblance to a bear’s head ; 
while the hills shewed invariably, im 
their naked and barren acclivities, an 
everlasting sameness of strata, that pre- 
sented the resemblance of veiny layers 
of pickled pork,and the monstrous flow- 
ers with which the earth was bespread 
were never-ending representations of 
rashers and eggs ! A sickness and faint- 
ness always began to seize upon me at 
these sights ; and, turning my glances 
upwards, I was sure to see the clouds 
impregnated with fantastic objects, all 
arising out of associations connected 
with my antipathy and loathing. Gi- 
ntic hams were impending over my 
head, and threatening to crush me 
with their weight. My eyes sunk, and 
I caught the peaks of the horrid hills 
frizzled with the grifning heads, and 
pointed with the tusks of the detested 
animal. The branches of the trees 
were all at once converted to twisted 
and curling pig-tails. Atoms then 
seemed springing from the sand ; they 
were soon made manifest in all the 
capering and gambols of a litter of 
sucking gruntlings. They began to 
multiply,—with what frightful celerity! 
The whole earth was in a moment cov- 
ered with them, of all possible varieties 
of colours. They began to grow big- 
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ger, and instantaneously they gained 
dimensions that no waking eye can 
bring into any possible admeasure- 
ment. I attempted to run from them : 
They galloped after me in myriads, 
grunting in friendly discord, while mag- 
ical knives and forks seemed stuck in 
their hams, as they vociferated in their 
way, ‘ Come eat me, come eat me !” 
At other times I pursued them; in the 
frenzy of my despair, endeavouring 
to catch them, but in vain; every tail 
was soaped, and as they slipped 
through my fingers they sent forth 
screams of the most excruciating sharp- 
ness, and a laugh of hideous mockery, 
crying, in a damnable chorus, “ What 
a bore, what a bore! Bubble and 
squeak! Bubble and squeak !” with 
other punning and piggish impertinen- 
ces of the same cut and pattern. Then, 
again, an individual wretch would con- 
tract himself to a common-sized hog, 
and, rushing from behind between my 
legs, scamper off with me whole leagues 
across the desert ; then, gradually ex- 
panding to his former monstrous mag- 
nitude, rise up with me into the skies, 
that seemed always receding from our 
approach, and stretching out to an in- 
terminable immensity ; when the hor- 
rid brute on which I was mounted 
would give a sudden kick and grunt, 
and fling me off, and I tumbled headlong 
down thousands of thousands of fath- 
oms, till I was at length landed in a pig- 
stye, at the very bottom of all bottom- 
less pits. 

At other times I used to imagine 
myself suddenly placed in the heart of 
a pork-shop. In a moment I was as- 
sailed by the most overpowering steams 
of terrible perfume, the gravy of the 
fatal dish floating round my feet, and 
clouds of suffocating fragrance almost 
smothering me as I stood. On a sud- 
den every thing began to move, im- 
mense Westphalia hams flapped to and 
_ fro, banged against my head, and beat 
me from one side of the shop to the oth- 
er—huge flitchets of bacon fell upon 
me, and pressed me to the ground, 


while a sea of the detestable gravy 
flowed in upon me, and over me. Then 
frightful pigs’ faces joined themselves 
together, and caught me in their jaws, 
when, called in by my shriek, which 
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was the expected signal for their opera- 
tions, three or four horrid-looking 
butchers rushed upon me, and, as a 
couple of them pinioned and held me 
down on my back, another stufied me 
to choking with pork pies, until I 
awoke more dead than alive. 

Once, and once only, I had a vision 
connected with this series of suffering, 
which I must relate, from its peculiar 
nature, and as the origin of a popular 
hoax long afterwards put upon the 
world. I dreamt one night, that prep- 
arations were making on a most 
splendid scale, for my marriage with a 
very beautiful girl of our neighbour- 
hood, to whom I was (whatever my 
readers may think) very tenderly at- 
tached. ‘The ceremony was to take 
place, methought, in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. I was all at once seized with 
a desire to examine the silent solemni- 
ty of the Gothic pile. 1 entered, I 
forgot how. A rich strain of music 
was poured from the organ-loft. A 
mellow stream of light flowed in 
through the stained glass of the win- 
dows. I was quitealone, and the most 
voluptuous tide of thought stole upon 
my mind. While I stood thus in the 
middle of the aisle, a distant door 
opened, and the bridal party entered. 
My affianced spouse, surrounded by a 
clustre of friends, glittering with bril- 
liant ornaments, and glowing in beau- 
ty, approached me. I adyanced to 
meet her, in unutterable delight ; when, 
as I drew near, I saw that the appear- 
ance of every thing began to change. 
The pillars seemed suddenly converted 
to huge Bologna sausages ; the various 
figures of saints and angels, painted on 
the windows, were altered into por- 
traits of black porkers ;_ the railings of 
the different enclosures took the curved 
form of spare ribs; the walls were 
hung with pig-skin tapestry ; the beau- 


_tifal melody les before played on the 


organ, was followed by a lively and 
familiar tune, and a confusion of voices 
sung, 
‘‘ The pigs they lie,” &c. 

while a discordant chorus of diabolical 
grunting, wound up each stanza. In 
the meantime the bride approached ; 
but what horror accompanied her ! 
The wreath of roses braided round her 
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head was all at once a twisted band of 
black-puddings. Hog’s bristles shot 
out from the roots of what was so lately 
her golden hair; a thin string of sausa- 
ges took place of her diamond neck- 
lace ; her bosom was a piece of brawn ; 
her muslin robe became a piebald cov- 
ering of ham-sandwiches; her white 
satin shoes were kicked, oh horror ! 
off a pair of pettitoes ; and her beauti- 
ful countenance—swallow me, ye wild 
boars !—-presented but the hideous 
spectacle, since made familiar to the 
public, under the figure of Tue Pic- 
FACED Lapy!!! Hurried on by an ir- 
resistible and terrible impulse, I rushed 
forward, though with loathing, to em- 
brace her; when instantly the detested 


odour of the hateful gravy came upon: 


me once more; the pillars of the Ca- 
thedral swelled out to an enormous cir- 
cumference, and burst in upon me with 
aloud explosion; the roof fell down 
with a fearful crash, and overwhelmed 
me with a shower of legs of pork and 
pease-pudding; while, in the agony of 
my desperation,| caught in my arms my 
hideous bride, whose deep-brown skin 
crackled in my embrace, as I pressed 
tomy burning bosom the everlasting 
fac-simile of a roast pig /—In after 
years I took a fit of melancholy enjoy- 
ment in setting afloat the humbug of 
the Pig-faced Lady. 


[ will not press upon the reader the 
manifold miseries that attended upon 
subsequent surfeits, for a period of more 
than five-and-twenty years. From 
what I have feebly sketched, some no- 
tion may be conceived of the nature 
and extent of my disorder. I need 
not, therefore, dwell on the consequen- 
ces of my second memorable excess, 
which took place on the occasion of 
my eating turtle-soup for the first time. 
The misery in this matter was more 
from fright than from repletion ; 
for when, after the sacrifice of repeated 
helpings of calipash and calipee, I 
found my teeth immoveably stuck to- 
gether—in the style which my city 
readers well understand—I was siezed 
with the horrible conviction that I had 
got alocked-jaw. Imagination worked 
so powerfully on this occasion, that 
when [I had pulled my mouth wide- 
open, beyond eyen its natural capacity, 
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(which is not trifling, believe me, rea- 
der,) I sat for hours roaring out for a 
dentist to punch in two or three of my — 
front teeth, that I might get some suste- 
nance introduced through a_ quill. 
Even when I perfectly recovered my 
senses, I was long before I could bear 
to sita moment with my mouth shut, 
from the dread of a return of my imag- 
ined danger. ‘Then came the dream- 
ing again—the crawling tortoises ;_ the 
clammy glutinous liquid;, the green 
fat—but enough of this ! 


Repeated sufferings like these broke 
in upon the crust of my constitution, if 
I may use the trope; so that when I 
became of age, and possessed of a good 
fortune without incumbrance, by the 
demise of my father, and the second 
marriage of my mother, (who by that 
step forfeited her jointure, and with it 
every claim on my regard,) I was in 
appearance a middle-aged man, and in 
mind a septuagenary, of the common 
sort I mean—I, like old Burton, had 
“ neither wife nor children”—my ear- 
ly attachment—my beautiful neigh- 
bour—the prototype—spare me the 
repetition, reader !—but she, you know, 
she—the Lavy was lost to me forever ! 
She had but one failing, poor girl— 
nervousness, just then coming into 
fashion ; and she took it strongly into 
her head, that if she married me, I 
should play the part of the Little Red 
Riding-hood, and eat her up one night 
in bed. To avoid this unusual and un- 
comfortable consummation of our nup- 
tials, she discarded my suit altogether, 
and I lost her forever. To get over 
the effects of this blow, I resolved to 
look for consolation in the joys of for- 
eign cookery. I determined tetravel, 
and J did travel, in pursuit of what I 
never have been able to discover 
art of allaying an uncontrollable ap- 
petite. As for the love affair, I soon 
swallowed my grief. 

I shall not enumerate my adventures 
in distant countries, nor detail my ob- 
servations on objects foreign to my 
pose. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. I shall 
therefore merely say, that having eaten 
frogs in France, macaroni at Naples, 
ollapodrida in Spain, opium in Turkey, 
camel’s-flesh in Egypt, horse-flesh in 


Arabia, elephant-flesh ‘in India, cat’s- 
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flesh in China, and hog’s-flesh—no, 
never, never after the affair of the pig 
--it was a slip of the pen—I returned 
to England to sitdown to plain beef 
and mutton; convinced that I had 
come back to the real, healthy, honest 
standard of good taste. In the broad 
interval, however, whieh I had jumped 
over so rapidly, I had many a_ visiting 
of direful consequence. At-one time I 
fancied that 1 was doomed to ‘die of 
starvation, and the excruciating agonies 
then endured from cholics and indiges- 
tions (proceeding from my even more 
than natural efforts to eat up to the 
standard of sufficiency) beggar all des- 
cription. On another occasion a hor- 
rid apprehension oppressed me, that I 
should one day—but how express my- 
self in English ? I cannot; and I 
should have been silent perforce, did 
not the delicacies of the French lan- 
guage come to my aid—that I should 
one day me crever le ventre! 'To 
guard against this expected calamity, I 
had a pair of stays made—yes, reader, 
I was the first of the dandies—the lac- 
ing and unlacing of which, before and 
after meals, was attended with tor- 
ments more horrible than those pelting 
and pitiless showers, imagined by 
Dante for the Gluttons of his Inferno. 


I forgot entirely how many years 
have elapsed since the exhibition of 
fat Lambert. It is enough to know, 
that I went to see the show. I saw 
him.—W ould that I never had! Oh, 
Heavens! what agonies has that sight 
cost me ! The by-standers who obser- 
ved me as I entered the room, burst 
into a loud and involuntary laugh— 
and no blame to them ; for never was 
there¢& more ludicrous contrast than 
Lambert was to me, and I to Lambert. 
I am six feet five inches anda half high 
in my stockings; extremely like Jus- 
tice Shallow, only taller, “like toa man 
made after supper of cheese-parings, for 
whom the case of a treble hautboy 
would make a mansion ;”—and I will 
venture to say that the skeleton of the 
Irish giant, dressed in my habiliments, 
and its back turned, might be taken 
for my figure by my nearest acquaiat- 
ante. You all remember, readers, 
what Lambert’s figure was. I do, 
alas! atany rate!—The very instant 
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I saw him, the notion struck me that I 
had become his second-self—his ditto— 
his palatable echo—his substantial 
shadow—that the observer laughed at 
our “double transformation,” for he 
was become me at the same time—that 
I was exhibiting as he then was,—and, 
finally, that I was dying of excessive 
fat. The idea was like an electric 
shock,and in one moment I felt that the 
double identity was completed—that 
the metamorphosis of Salamis and her 
lover was acted over again in the per- 
sons of myself and the fat man—that 
I, in short, was Lambert, and Lam- 
bert me !—I shot out of the exhibition- 
room—rushed into the street—quitted 
the confines of the city—ran up towards 
Hampstead-hill—tried back again, and 
made off in the direction of the river, 
endeavouring in vain so shake off the 
horrid phantasm that had seized upon 
my mind. I darted along with light- 
ning-speed, my long legs seemed to 
fling themselves out spontaneously, as 
if they no more belonged to me than 
Grimaldi’s do to him, yet I fancied 
that I crept with the pace of a tortoise 
—that my fat totally prevented my 
quicker motion—that I should be crush- 
ed to death between the hedges, the 
turnpikes, or the carriages that passed 
me—and thus I ran in the middle of 
the road, vociferating for assistance, 
fighting against the foul fiend, and fol- 
lewed by a crowd of draggle-tailed 
blackguards, till I reached the banks 
of the river, and saw myself reflected in 
the stream. Oh, Heavens!—what a 
delightful sight was that ! 


‘¢ Then like Narcissus a4 


But 1 must leave the quotation unfinish- 
ed, and come at last to a full stop ; 
for I fear I am trenching upon the priv- 
ilege—poaching upon the preserve—of 
some contemporary hypochondriac. 
If so, if any may have led the way in 
giving to the world, like me, their real 
unexaggerated Confessions,I can on- 
ly complain, with the modern poet who 
accused Shakespeare of forestalljng his 
thoughts, that they, be they who they 
may, have very unhandsomely and 
plagiaristically anticipated my own 
original lucubrations. And now hav- 
ing fairly unbosomed my sins, if they 
are sins, I trust to receive from a grate- 
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ful public, in whose interest alone have 
I compiled these sheets, the absolution 
whici: should always follow confession. 
Then, as is usual in these cases, that 
having disgorged my over-loaded con- 
science, I may be allowed to return to 
my old courses—following in this the 
example of Cesar, who, according to 
Cicero, post cenam vomere volebat, 
ideoque, largius edebat. Should any 
harsh hearer or rigorous reader be incli- 
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ned to constrain the bowels of his com- 
passion, and still deny me pardon, to 
him 1 beg to propose a question in the 
words of our immortal Bard, which he 
may answer the next time we meet at 
dinner,— 
« If little faults 
Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye, 

When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d 

' and digested, 
Appear before us !” 








(New Month. Mar.) 


THE FAREWELL 


BY MRS. 


TO THE DEAD.* 


HEMANS. 


COME near !—ere yet the dust 
Soil the bright paleness of the settled brow, 
Look on your brother, and embrace him now, 


In still and solemn trust ! 


Come near! once more let kindred lips be press’d 
On his cold cheek, then bear him to his rest. 


Look yet on this young fuce ! 
What shall the beauty, from amongst us gone, 
Leave of its image, e’en where most itshene, 
Gladdening its hearth and race? - 
—Dim grows the semblance, on man’s thought impress’d ; 
Come near ! and bear the beautiful to rest ! 


Ye weep, and it is well ! 


For tears befit earth’s partings !— Yesterday 
Song was upon the lips of this pale clay, 
And sunshine seem’d to dwell 
Where’er he mov’d—the welcome and the hjess‘d !— 
—Now gaze! and bear the silent to his rest. 


Look yeton him, whose eye 
Meets yours no more, in sadness or in mirth ! 
Was he not fair amongst the sons of earth, 


The beings born to die? 


But not where Death has power, may Love be bless‘d ! 
—Come near ! and bear ye the beloved to rest. 


How may the mother’s heart 
Dwell on her son, and dare te hope again ? 
The spring’s rich promise hath been given in vain, 


The lovely must depart! 


Is he not gone, our brightest and our best ? 
—Come near !—and bear ye the beloved to his rest. 


Look on him! is he laid 


To slumber from the harvest or the chase ? 
—Too still and sad the smile upon his face, 

Yet that, e’en that, must fade | 
Death will not hold unchanged his fairest guest: 
Come near ! and bear the mortal to his rest ! 


His voice of mirth hath ceased 
Amidst the vineyards ! there is left no place 
For him whose dust receives your last embrace, 


At the gay bridal feast ! 


* These lines were suggested by a part of the Greek funeral service, which summons relatives and 
friends to bid their last adieu. During, and after the recitation of this service, they kiss the cheek’s 
and forehead of the deceased, who is laidin an open coffin. See Christian Researches in the Mediter- 
ranean, 
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Earth must take earth to moulder on her breast ; 
Comé near! weep o’er him! bear him to his rest. 


Yet mourn ye not as they 


Whose spirit’s light is quench’d !—For him the past 
Is seal’d. He may not fall,he may not cast 
His birthright’s hope away ! 
Allis net here of our beloved and bless'd! 
— Leave ye the sleeper with his God to rest. 





a Blackwood’s Mag. Feb.) 
SPECIMENS OF. THE ITALIAN ART OF HOAXING. 
No. 3. 
“ How Lazzaro di Maestro Basilio da Milano went to see his neighbour Ga- 


briello fish, and was drowned. 


Whereupon Gabriello availed himself of 


his uncommon resemblance to the deceased, by pretending to be himself the 
Man who had been drowned, and so, having made himself master of all his 
effects, married his own Wifera second time, and lived a long time with her 


and his Children in great festivity.” 


p, as you may have read, and 
must have often heard tell, was in 
times past one of the most populous 
and flourishing cities, not only of ‘Tus- 
cany, but of all Italy, and inhabited by 
multitudes of rich and noble citizens. 
Once upon a time, long before it fell 
under the dominion of Florence, a Mi- 
lanese doctor arrived there from Paris, 
where he had studied and perfected 
himself in the art of medicine, and hay- 
ing (through God’s providence) per- 
formed some cures which were reckon- 
ed very astonishing, and by means 
thereof established a high reputation, 
was induced to remain where he was, 
without thinking of returning to Milan, 
(where he had no near friends or con- 
nexions left,) and practised with so 
much success, that he shortly became 
very rich, and was known far and near 
by the name of Master Basilio of Mi- 
lan. He had not long been settled at 
this residence before he took to himself 
a wife, from among the noble families 
of Pisa, and in process of time had by 
her three sons and a daughter. The 
latter they married well in due season. 
The eldest son also they provided with 
a suitable match. The youngest em- 
braced the study of letters; but the se- 
cond (whose name was Lazzaro) neith- 
er spent much time in learning, nor 
knew how to profit by that which he 
spent in it, being of a dull and sluggish 
genius, by nature shy and unsocial, of 
few words, and withal so self-willed 


and obstinate, that, if he once said, 
“No,” to any thing, not all the world 
could ever move him to alter his deter- 
mination, which induced his father, 
knowing his clownish and intractable 
disposition, to send him into the coun- 
try where he had purchased no less 
than four very capital manors, and 
where Lazzaro found, in the pursuit of 
his boorish amusements, much greater 
pleasure than the refinements of the 
city would have afforded him. 

He had led this rustic life for up- 
wards of ten years, when a strange and 
dangerous malady broke out at Pisa, 
attacking people at first with a burning 
fever, and then with a deep sleep, or 
torpor, which ended in death; and it 
was as infectious as the plague. Mas- 
ter Basil, who (like most of his profes- 
sion) was avaricious of gain, thought 
only of the harvest, but, in the reaping, 
caught the contagion, and found neith- 
er syrup nor balsam of such efficacy as 
to resist its advances, which, in a very 
few hours, put an end to him; and not 
himself only, but so rapid was the in- 
fection, that all the members of his 
family caught it, and all dropped, one 
after the other, an old woman servant 
only surviving to tell the tale. ‘The 
disorder went on, spreading in its ef- 
fects throughout all the city so long as 
the season lasted, and then gradually 
diminished in force, and exhausted it- 
self, leaving only the remembrance of 
it behind, which was long very terrible, 
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being known to the survivors by the 
name ef the “ Mal del Vermo.”* Af- 
ter which, such of the citizens as had 
fled to escape its ravages, returned to 
their accustomed employments ; and, 
amongst others, Lazzaro become sole 
heir to a considerable property by the 
extinction of his whole family, came to 
Pisa to collect and take possession of 
his inheritance, which he had no soon- 
er performed than he returned to his 
habitation in the country, with no other 
retinue than the old woman _ before 
mentioned, in addition to the man-ser- 
vant whom he had before retained in 
his service. 

When it was known that the rich 
Lazzaro was come back to live among 
them, it will be readily supposed that 
there was not a family for miles round, 
but became solicitous of the honour of 
providing him a wife, notwithstanding 
his rudeness of manners and obstinate 
temper; but, in reply to every sugges- 
tion, he resolutely declared his inten- 
tion to take four years to consider of it ; 
which being reported abroad, speedily 
put a stop to all further solicitations, 
which it was known, from the charac- 
ter of the man, would be of no manner 
of use. Meanwhile, he continued to 
live after his former fashion, keeping 
himself as much aloof from all inter- 
course with society as the devil from 
holy water. It happened that there 
dwelt in a cottage, or hut, in front of 
his house, a poor man called Gabriello, 
with his wife, (whose name was Santa,) 
and two children—a boy of five, and a 
girl of three years old. Now Gabriello 
was an excellent sportsman, and an 
adept in all arts of fishing and fowling, 
by means of which, he principally con- 
trived to keep his family from starving, 
with the assistance, however, of his 
wife’s spinning wheel. It pleased God 
that this Gabriello bore a resemblance 
to Lazzaro in countenance which was 
quite astonishing. Both were red- 
haired, with beards of similar cut and 
dimensions, and such that any body 
who saw them together would have 
Pronounced them to be twin-brothers ; 
and, seen apart, nothing was more 
Common than to mistake one for the 

* The Worm-illness. 
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other—not only their persons, but their 
very manners and habits being formed 
in the same mould, and nothing about 
them, but their dress, by which they 
could be distinguished. In that single 
respect, however they differed—the one 
going clad in the coarse garment of a 
peasant, while the other wore fine linen 
and the clothes of a gentleman. 

This remarkable resemblance begot 
in the mind of Lazzaro a strange kind 
of affection for the person who so re- 
sembled him; insomuch, that he was 
continually sending to Gabriello meat 
and drink from his own table; and also 
frequently invited him to his own house, 
to dine and sup with him; and this 
sort of intercourse produced a familiari- 
ty so great, that, in a short time, he 
began to find it impossible to live with- 
outhim. One day, among others, it 
happened that the discourse between 
them at table turned upon fishing ; and 
Gabriello, who, as has been said, was 
extremely expert in all branches of the 
art, set about explaining to him the 
method of diving with the casting-net, 
at the same time recommending it so 
strongly, on account of the success at- 
tending it, as well as the pastime which 
it afforded, that Lazzaro became impa- 
tient to witness it, not being able to 
conceive how such large fish could be 
caught, not only with the net, and by 
the hand, but also in the mouths of the 
fishers. He therefore besought Ga- 
briello, who being desirous immediate- 
ly to comply with his request, they 
broke up at once from table, and went 
to the river’s side, where,, under the 
shade of some lofty and spreading 
trees, he caused Lazzaro to rest him- 
self, while he stripped to the skin, and 
plunged into the water with his nets on 
his shoulder, which, after a short time, 
he brought up again with eight or ten 
large fish of the finest quality. 


It seemed no less than a miracle to 
Lazzaro, when he beheld with how 
much ease they were caught under wa- 
ter; aad, the heat of the sun co-ope- 
rating with his desire of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the mystery, to in- 
duce him to follow Gabriello’s exam- 
ple, he, with the assistance of the lat- 
ter, in like manner, disengaged himself 
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from his clothes, and entered the water 
at a place where it did not reach above 
his knees. ‘There Gabriello left him 
to continue his sport, with an injunc- 
tion not to advance beyond a certain 
stake, which he pointed out to him, in 
the middle of the river, and therewith 
resumed his fishing; while «Lazzaro, 
enjoying the coolness of the water, and 
still more the diversion of watching his 
companion (who every now and then, 
through mere wantonness, exhibited to 
him some of the finest fish, as if he had 
caught them between his teeth in the 


water,) took it into his head, that, of 


necessity, there must be day-light at 
the bottom, to enable him to entrap his 
prey with such sureness and dexterity. 
Willing, therefore, to satisfy himself as 
to this point of natural philosophy, he 
began to dip his own head under water, 
at first cautiously, then a littler deeper, 
advancing at the same time nearer and 
nearer the prescribed limit, when he 
gave asudden plunge, which carried 
him out of his depth ; and having neith- 
er the art to keep in his breath, nor an 
idea of swimming, he sunk like lead to 
the bottom, and in his struggles to rise 
again, took in the water at his mouth, 
ears, and nose, in such quantities, that 
he became suffocated ; and being car- 
ried away by the current, was in a 
short space of time completely drown- 
ed without having had it once in his 
power to cry for assistance, or in any 
manner to make known to his com- 
panion the danger of his situation. 


Meanwhile Gabriello was pursuing 
his sport with such eagerness and suc- 
cess, as to be not at all aware of what 
was passing ; and having at last filled 
his nets with the fruits of his toil, drag- 
ged them merrily to the shore, when, 
looking about for Lazzaro, he found 
him missing ; and, calling several times 
as loud as he was able, received no an- 
swer. Upon this, he was not a little 
astonished and uneasy ; but his alarm 
greatly increased, when, looking on the 
bank, he perceived his companion’s 
clothes still lying there, as when he 
took them off; at which sight he im- 
mediately conjectured the truth of what 
had happened, and which was too soon 
confirmed, when, after a diligent search, 
he found the body, and dragged it on 


shore, but not till every spark of life 
was extinct. Gabriello, however, was 
not a man to waste his time in vain re- 
grets and lamentations ; so, after having 
satisfied himself that the case was past 
hope of recovery, his next thought was 
for himself; and he began to reflect 
with fear and trembling, that it might 
be suspected that he himself had drown- 
ed him, for the sake of plunder; and, 
casting about him how to avoid this 
suspicion, (the dread of which gained 
strength the more he considered it,) 
and being, by his very despair, render- 
ed bold, he resolved at once to give ef- 
fect to a thought that just then entered 
his imagination, of taking upon himself 
the character of his lost companion. 
He well knew that no eye but his own 
had witnessed the transaction. The 
first thing to be done, therefore, was to 
deposit the fish he had caught, together 
with his fishing implements, in a bag 
which he had with him for that pur- 
pose. He then took the body on his 
shoulders, and, heavy as it was, laid it 
out upon the bank, attired it in his own 
clothes, and, wrapping round it one of 
the nets in which he made it appear to 
have been aceidentally entangled, and 
fastening the other end of the same net 
to one of the stakes in the river, threw 
the body again into the middle of the 
water, where it lay, in such a position 
as to deceive any body who might dis- 
cover it, into the opinion that it was 
drowned by means of that accidental 
entanglement. He then once more 
came ashore, and dressing himself in 
the clothes of the deceased, even to the 
hat and slippers, took to running with 
all his might towards home, roaring 
and crying all the way, “ Help! help! 
make haste this way, and give your as- 
sistance to the poor fisherman, who is 
drowning.” <A miller, who lived hard 
by, was the first to hear his exclama- 
tions, and came out to meet him, to 
whom he related, in a confused man- 
ner, and with many loud lamentations, 
how Gabriello, after catching a vast 
number of fish, had at last got entan- 
gled in his nets, and sunk to the bot- 
tom, so that he was afraid it was ove! 
with him. The miller who never 
doubted for a moment that it was Laz- 
zaro who addressed him, and being 
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himself an intimate friend of Gabriel- 
lo’s, immediately hastened to the spot, 
and commenced his search as directed 
by his informer. The body was soon 
found, entangled in the manner already 
described ; and which was such, that 
the miller was wholly unable by him- 
self to extricate it. By this time, how- 
ever, the news had spread through the 
hamlet, and the neighbours crowding 
to the spot, they at last succeeded in 
dragging it out of the water, not with- 
out considerable laceration of the arms 
and legs round which the nets had been 
fastened ; so that all who were present 
agreed, without the smallest hesitation, 
as to what had caused the catastrophe. 
So, placing it on a sort of bier, they 
carried it to a little country church near 
at hand, where it was decently laid out 
for inspection, and recognized by all 


who came to look at it, as the corpse of 
Gabriello. 


_The news had by this time reached 
Pisa; and the unhappy wife and chil- 
dren of the supposed defunct hastening 
to the spot, were no less deceived than 
the rest of the by-standers. Abun- 
dance of tears were shed, and so sin- 
cere was the grief which they demon- 
strated, that the true Gabriello, who 
stood by in the clothes of Lazzaro, and 
observed all that passed, could scarcely 
refrain from joining, with his whole 
heart, in the general sorrow for his own 
Yet was it no 
small consolation to him, to find how 
deeply he was lamented ; and pulling 
his hat (or rather, we should say, the 
hat of Lazzaro) over his eyes, and 
holding to them Lazzaro’s handkerchief 
todry his tears, he said, in a broken 
voice, (which he counterfeited as much 
as possible to resemble the voice of 
Lazzaro,) “ Do not weep and bemoan 
yourself thus, good woman ; for [ will 
never abandon you, seeing that your 
husband, for love of me, and todo me 
pleasure, caught his death in teaching 
me how to fish with a casting-net ; 
whereupon I hold myself to be the 
cause of his disaster, and, so long as 1 
live, neither you nor any of yours shall 
come to want ; and when I die, I will 
make for you such a provision, that 
you shall find no reason to regret that 
which you have Jost ;” which last words 





he uttered with many sobs, as if the 


death of Gabriello afflicted him beyond 
measure ; and great were the commen- 
dations and praises which (in the cha- 
racter of Lazzaro) he received from the 
by-standers, on account of the generous 
sentiments expressed by him. 

So far every thing succeeded accord- 
ing to his wish; and, when the time 
came for the afflicted widow to with- 
draw herself, and for the interment of 
the corpse, he took his own departure 
for Pisa; and arriving at Lazzaro’s 
house, let himself in by means of a key 
which he found in his pocket, and en- 
tered the apartments with the air ofa 
master. He then proceeded, without 
ceremony, to examine into the state and 
condition of his new-fallen inheritance, 
and opening all the chests, cupboards, 
drawers, and closets, one after another 
in succession, feasted his eyes on stores 
of plate, linen, and rich silks, and vel- 
vets, (formerly the property of the old 
physician and his family ;) but most of 
all, on the goodly prospect of some two 
or three thousand florins in hard cash, 
which had become his property, so that 
he was now scarcely able to contain 
himself for joy. However, recollecting 
what was Lazzaro’s ordinary mode of 
living, he continued to dissemble ; and 
at the usual hour of supper came forth 
from his chamber weeping. 

The old servant-maid and man, who 
had been left in charge of the house, 
and who were present at the scene by 
the river-side, and heard his declara- 
tions made to the widow and children, 
were not at all surprised when he com- 
manded that they should forthwith car- 
ry half a dozen loaves of bread, with a 
couple of flasks of the best wine, and a 
quantity of other provisions, to the 
house of Gabriello the fisherman, while 
he himself sat down to supper on the 
remainder ; and after making a scanty 
meal, (in further imitation of his proto- 
type) locked himself up in his chamber 
for the rest of the night, and never stir- 
red thence till late the next morning. 
The two domestics thought they, in 
fact, perceived some slight change in 
their master’s voice and mode of ad- 
dressing them; but attributed it to the 
grief sustained from the accident, and 
entertained no suspicion of his identity. 
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It will not be supposed that Gabriel- 
lo closed his eyes that night, for rumi- 
nating on the part which he had to per- 
form, and how best to sustain it. ‘The 
next day he, in like manner, sent the 
best part of his breakfast to his wife 
and children ; and inquiring of the ser- 
vant-maid, on her return, how shie 
found them, received for answer, that 
she was still dissolved in téars, and 
could by no means be comforted. Up- 
on hearing which, he (who above ail 
men living, was tenderly attached to 
his wife,) could find no comfort him- 
self, till he could devise the means of 
consoling her. He kept his own coun- 
sel, however, for a day or two longer ; 
and then, when he thought he could do 
it without exciting suspicion, repaired 
to his own house, and (in the character 
of Lazzaro) demanded admission to the 
widow, whom he found seated with one 
of her nearest relations, and still appa- 
rently quite disconsolate. After mak- 
ing the usual obeisances, he now re- 
quested as a favour that her kinsman 
might leave them, as he had something 
of importance to communicate to her 
in private—a request which, though it 
appeared to her very extraordinary, 
she did not think it convenient to re- 
fuse. And no sooner had he quitted 
them, than Gabriello, without ceremo- 
ny, locked the door after him, and then 
withdrawing into a little inner closet, 
made signs to his supposed widow to 
follow him. She, somewhat confused 
and startled at this new demand, began 
to fear what might be his intentions 
with respect to her, and hesitated for 
some time whether or not to obey him. 
At last, recollecting the familiarity 
which subsisted between Lazzaro and 
her husband, and the expressions of his 
regard and amity which he had made 
so loudly and repeatedly on the day of 
the funeral; confiding, moreover, in 
her own purity of intention and conju- 
gal fidelity, she took by the hand the 
eldest of her children, (who happened 
to be present,) and followed the pre- 
tended Lazzaro into the closet, where 
he (forgetting his assumed character in 
the felicity which he then experienced) 
had flung himself at his ease on a small 
couch, on which he was accustomed to 
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recline, when fatigued with his day’s 
sport or business. 

Nothing could equal the astonish- 
ment of La Santa (for that was the 
good woman’s name) at this sight; 
while he, not able to repress a smile 
expressive of his inward satisfaction, on 
receiving this proof of his wife’s modes- 
ty and propriety, pressed his young 
son affectionately to his bosom, at the 
same time uttering some expression of 
tenderness which was familiar to Ga- 
briello, and which raised still higher 
the wonder and surprise of his spouse. 
He then once more threw his arms 
round the child’s neck, and kissed it, 
saying, “ Your mother little thinks that 
it is her own happiness, and the good 
fortune of yourself and her husband, 
which she so much bewails.” Not 
choosing, however, to confide to the 
boy his secret, lest, young as he was, 
he might inadvertently betray it, he 
led him gently back into the parlour, 
and, giving him a few pence, told him 
to go and play with his sister ; then re- 
turning to the closet, where his wife 
had already half penetrated the myste- 
ry, cautiously fastened the door behind 
him, and then, falling into her arms, 
assured her that he was indeed her own 
Gabriello, and told her, word for word, 
the whole of what had passed, precise- 
ly as it has been already related. It is 
a question not to be asked, whether the 
discreet and faithful Santa was out of 
her senses with joy at this wonderful 
and unhoped-for discovery. “A thou- 
sand times did she embrace and kiss 
him, as if she could not have enough of 
embraces and kisses, bestowing them 
yet more profusely, in the abundance 
of joy, on her true living husband, than 
she had lately lavished, in the excess of 
agony, on the corpse of her supposed 
dead one. Both wept from the fulness 
of transport, and drank each other’s 
tears, mingled together in their kisses ; 
nor would La Santa allow herself to be 
fully satisfied of the reality, till she had 
experienced every proof of it, that the 
endearments of wedded love could sup- 
ply. But when they had thus fully in- 
dulged their natural feelings of happi- 
ness, Gabriello explained to his wife 
the necessity of their still carrying on 
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the deception, by the abundant advan- 
tages which would accrue to themselves 
and their chiltiren, from the possession 
of such unexpected riches; and, after 
much deliberation, it was finally settled 
between them, that they should again 
separate (however unwillingly) for a 
season ; and that, as soon as _ the laws 
of custom would permit, she should re- 
ceive him in his assumed character of 
Lazzaro, as a favoured suitor, and be 
so united to him in a second marriage. 
This point was no sooner concluded 
than they parted, with so many demon- 
strations of grief, that ail the household 
remained persuaded, that the visit he 
had just paid was one of simple condo- 
lence; and he returned to his new 
habitation, revolving in his mind in 
what manner he might contrive to ex- 
pedite the accomplishment of his de- 
sires, so as best to impose on the world, 
by alleging, for a motive, his obligation, 
in conscience, (as Lazzaro) to bestow 
both his person and wealth on the 
widowed and orphan family, in com- 
pensation for the loss they had sustain- 
ed through his ill-starred curiosity to 
witness the operation of fishing with a 
casting-net. 


The conclusion of the story may be 
so easily guessed, that I shall not follow 
the example of the fair Amarantha, by 
relating step by step the progress to- 
wards its accomplishment. Suffice it 
to say, that Gabriello continued thro’ 
life to enjoy the name of Master Laz- 
zaro di Basilio da Milano, together with 
the person and affections of the good 
and loving La Santa, without his title 
to them ever being called in question ; 
and if the severer moralist should con- 
demn, as of immoral tendency, a de- 
nouement which leaves the hero in 
tranquil enjoyment of the fruits of fraud 
and imposition, others may make a 
more charitable allowance, recollecting 
that the fraud suggested itself, in the 
first instance, as a measure of self-pre- 
servation ; and that the commonwealth 
(to which the estate of Lazzaro must 
otherwise, for want of heirs, have es- 
cheated) was, as a nursing-mother, 
more than indemnified in the happi- 
ness and prosperity of some of the most 
deserving of its children—setting aside 
the honest paing they both took (and 
which were crowned with abundant 


success) to supply the state with young 
soldiers. 





(New Monthly Mag. March.) 


THE SKELETON DANCE. 


A BALLAD. 


THE anthem is chaunting—the priests kneel around— 
No unlistening ear in the village is found, 

The loud-swelling chorus flies upward to heaven, 

To the organ’s full peal a fresh volume is given— 

The day is now waning— declining the sun, 

And the Lord’s-day bless’d matins are over and done. 


A troop of young villagers outward are pressing, 
All greeting, and laughing, and joyful caressing. 
Young Roger de Tracy and Ralph Boranville, 
Robert Wivell was there, and the young Amourduile. 
All gay-blooded Normans—in tourney or court 
Could none match the youths of fair Rix-§-la-Port. 


The moon she shone mildly, the stars twinkled bright, 

And flooded the Chapel with silvery light— 

The spires and gravestones look’d gay ; and the trees 
Seem’d tipped with fair splendour, and waved in the breeze ; 
And out rush’d the band of the villagers gay. 

As the last anthem-peal was dying away. 


‘* Ho! ho!” cried young Roger, “a night such as this 
Is sacred to lovers and kisses and bliss— 

What say’st, sweet Sibylla ? what, comrades? what, ho! 
Shall we creep to our couches demurely and slow ? 

Let us hail yon fair goddess—ay now, ere we rest— 

“Let us hail her with revel, with dance, and with jest.” 
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Original Poetry—The Skeleton Dance. 


Then loud laugh’d his comrades, and shouted assent, 

“* Let us to the Green ;”” but now, as they went, 

The holy monk Francis besought them to stay, . 
** Oh! sin not,” he cried, “oh! think on the day— 

Oh ! think that God hallow’d this day out of seven— 

Oh ! think that to pleasure six days hath he given !” 


“ Away with thy priestcraft,” cried Roger with scorn, 
* We will dance, we will jest, we will revel till morn ! 
Nay, to punish thy pride, and throw shame on thy face, 
Instead of the Green,-we will dance in this place ! 
Over the gravestones‘and over the dead !”— 

“ Ay, ay,” all his revelling company said. 


All but one—and he was the young Amourduile ; 

The rest of the band could not hear—could not feel. 

‘¢ Dear Matilda,” cried he, “ oh ! quit, love, this place !”’ 
But she jeer’d at his fears, and laugh’d in his face, 

“* Go, coward,” she said, “‘ go pray if you will, 

Give me dance and high revel the sunbeams until.” 


And now each brave youth has a fair partner led 
To dance o'er the gravestones and over the dead ; 
And loud shouted Roger, and Sibyl laugh’d high, 
As over the tombs and the flesh-grass they fly. 
And holy St. Francis went mutt’ring away, 

‘* Ay—dance on for ever—for ever, for aye!” 





Then revell’d they on, and the moon she shone bright, 
And still they dance on, as departed the night ; 

And then fathers and mothers and elders so grey 

Pray’d in vain that they’d stop, in vain that they’d stay. 
They laugh’d at their fathers, they jeer’d at the grey, 
And all wert with jokes or profaneness away. 


Still they danced—still they danced, but now nothing said ! 
As they rush’d o’er the gravestones and over the dead. 

No laughter’s now heard—no revel—no jeer— 

They seem’d not to sec, or to feel, or to hear! 

The maidens loek’d pale, and no cheek there was red, 

As they flew o’er the gravestones and over the dead. 


The morning-blush now had just dappled the sky, 

Still o’er the church-yard—ah ! fastly they fly ! 

The villagers gazed on the horrible band, 

And speechless—and motionless—spiritless stand. 
Some pray—some lament—some weep, and some kneel, 
When rush’d from the village the young Amourduile. 


“ Matilda ! Matilda, oh ! stop thee,” he cried ; 

‘© Oh! quit soon this horrible motion, my bride.” 
She stopp’d net a moment, and nothing she said, 
But flew o’er the gravestones and over the dead ; 
And on rush’d the band with the swiftness of light, 
And whirl’d round and round in the villager’s sight. 


In young Amourduile rush’d—the band soon came round, 
He flew to Matilda, and caught her fast round, 

She was icy—his blood thril!’d—but still he held fast, 
And on rush’d the horrible company past, 

And on swept Matilda—with fright and alarm 

He found he clasp’d still but a skeleton-arm ! 


Then vanish’d the band—though that night every year 

Their dance you may see—their shrieks you may hear— 

There lash’d by fierce spirits, they sweep on till morn, 

Who treated God’s day and his servants with scorn. 

There the Skeleton Dance may be seen, it is said, 

Dance over the tombstones and over the dead. h,. 














The Literary Police Office, Bow Street. 


(London Mag. Feb.) 
THE LITERARY POLICE OFFICE, BOW STREET. 


Dogberry. One word, Sir: our Watch, Sir, have, indeed, comprehended some auspicious persons, and 
we would have them this merning examined before your Worship. 

Leonato. Take their examination yourself, and bring it to me ; I am now in great haste.— 

Dogberry. It shall be suffigance———-——-Go, good partner, go; get you to Francis Seacoal : bid him 
bring his pen and inkhern to the gaol. We are now to examination these men. 


Verges. And we must do it wisely. 


Dogberry. We will spare for no wit,I warrant you. 





Dear R 


Much Ado about Nothing, Act III. 


The other day the Reporter consented to my proposal of ac- 


companying him to one of the Police Offices. The day we chose for our visit 
was one of great interest and singularity—and my friend obtained for mea 
seat at the very foot of Sir Richard Birnie, and under the immediate nose, as I 


may say, of Mr. Minshull himself. 


My sheet of paper is large, but the report is extensive. 


I therefore copy it at 


once, that I may get all into one sheet, and save you that double charge, which 
is as serious in letters as in guns. Here is the Report. 


LITERARY POLICE, BOW STREET. 


ESTERDAY the magistrates, Sir Ri- 

chard Burnie, and Mr. Minshull, were 
employed the whole day in hearing charges 
preferred against literary offenders. Some 
of them were pregnant with great public 
interest ; some were unworthy of notice. 


Wittiam WorpswortH, a pediar by 
trade, that hawks about shoe-laces and phi- 
losophy, was put to the bar, charged from 
a Mrs. Foy, of Westmoreland ; but as no 
one was near him at the time,and as he was 
beside himself, the charge could not be 
brought home. Another charge, however, 
was made against him, for converting to his 
own use a spade, with which Mr.Wilkinson 
had tilled his lands---but as Mr. Wilkinson 
was a gentleman ofthe Quaker persuasion, 
he would not appear to swear, and William 
also escaped on this charge. There were 
several readers of William’s books who were 
ready to swear, but their oaths could not be 
taken. The prisoner had several dupli- 
cates of his little childish poems and toys 
about him, which he said he obtained from 
his grandmother. But it appearing that he 
had often imposed himself off as that old 
lady, he was remanded to allow of some in- 
quiry. He conducted himself very extrav- 
agautly while before the magistrates, so as 
to give an idea that he was not quite right. 
He called himself the first man—king of the 
poets—and wanted to read passages from 
his own works te prove it. The officers had 
much difficulty in restraining him from get- 
ting out of the dock to beat the magistrates’ 
brains out with a log of the “ Excursion.” 
Jeffrey, the officer, was obliged to pinion 
him. 


S.T. Corerrpce was brought up for 
idling about the suburbs of the town, with- 
out being able to give a satisfactory account 
of himself. He was taken up for sleeping 
at Highgate in the day-time. ‘lhe magis- 
trates committed him to the Muses’ Tread- 
mill for two months to hard labour. It is 





supposed his feet will be all the better for 
this exercise. This is the same person, 
though much altered, who passed himself off 
as the Ancient Mariner, at a marriage in 
the metropolis some time back. 


The Rev. Mr. Bowtes was charged with 
stealing fourteen lines from an old gentle- 
man’s garden of the name of Petrarch, at 
Putney. But he stating that he was not 
aware of his own dishonesty, and it appear- 
ing that the things were of little or no value 
—he was reproved and discharged. It was 
supposed that he had stolen. these fourteen 
lines to hang himself with. This is the same 
person who was taken up on suspicion of 
being concerned in the attempted murder 
of Alexander Pope, at Twickenham, some 
time ago. But it appearing that he had no 
idea of what he was doing, and was gene- 
rally reckoned a harmless man—he was not 
detained. He said he could appear to his 
own character. 


O.GiLcHRIsT gave information of having 
been shot at while playing a game at Bowles, 
in his garden at Stamford. It is supposed 
he would have fallen, but the cloth protect- 
edhim. Several persons have been appre- 
hended on suspicion---but nothing is to be 
apprehended from the gentleman who was 
most talked of as the ruffian. 


Joun CLare (a comely country-looking 
man, in.a smock frock, and face to match) 
appeared to resist an order of filiation, 
made on the affidavit of one of the Muses 
with whom he had kept company, and who 
appeared to have been too liberal of her fa- 
vours to him. The oath being persisted in, 
his innocence stood him in no stead ; and 
he was ordered to set apart half-a-crown, 
out of sixpence a-day, to support the child, 
He pleaded poverty ; but the magistrates 
explained to him that a poor soldier had 
been known to have managed such an al- 
lowance, and therefore they resisted his 
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plea. Clare is said to have a wife, and ten 
little children all under the age of 4 years, 
which makes his case more reprehensible. 


Tom Moore underwent a long examina- 
tion for picking the pocket of the public of 
nine shillings, in Paternoster Row, under 
the pretence of selling a book. ,But as it 
was proved that there were five partners in 
this transaction, and that he was a mere in 
strument in their hands, he was on this 


to the bar on several other complaints, on¢ 
of which was from a pretty looking unfor- 
tunate girl, one of the family of the Muses, 
who stated that she had known him some 
years ago, when by the most plausible arts 
he completed her ruin. She had since then 
been obliged to have recourse to the most 
distressing means for subsistence. She had 
been utterly deserted by him lately, and on 
her applying to him for relief, he had shut 
the door in her painted face, and informed 
her through the key-hole that he had mar- 
ried a religious woman out of the Magdalen, 
and was no longer a dealer in Old Slores. 
The magistrates could afford this poor un- 
fortunate no relief. Tom was also charged 
by one Dan Anacreon (a man himself of no 
very reputable character), for obtaining 
odes from him under false pretences :—on 
this charge he was commilted. The odes 
were exhibited in the office, and appeared 
to be plated goods. 


Samurr Rocers, a youth of very prepos- 
sessing appearance, was placed at the bar 
ona charge of putting off several forged 
noles upon a banker in the City. The case 
involved much difficulty. The banker sta- 
ted that he was of the same name with the 
prisoner, and was perpetually subjected to 
the annoyance of being mistaken for a po- 
et ; the notes, however, on being examined, 
were found to have nothing in them---and 
the charge of forgery therefore fell to the 
ground. ‘The prisoner looked very pale 
throughout his examination, and was obser- 
ved to conceal something under his coat 
towards the end of it---on being searched, it 
was found to be a brace of dedications ; 
which, from a particular mark, were known 
to have been shot on the banker’s grounds. 
The banker stated that he was compelled 
to put a cheque to these things, and having 
suffered much by such depredations, or de- 
cidations (we could not catch the precise 
word) he felt it imperative on him to pros- 
ecute. The prosecutor therefore was bound 
over (in sheepskin), and the prisoner was 
taken to the strong room, 


H. Smita, and James Situ, two broth- 
‘ers, were put to the bar ona very serious 
charge of forgery. The office was crowded 
by those who had suffered from the inge- 
nious arts of these offenders. Some of the 
papers were produced at the time of exam- 
ination, and were found to be executed in 
she most masterly manner. They seemed 
to be engraved on steel! The Rev. Mr. 
Crabbe could not swear to his hand-writing 
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The Literary Police Office, Bow Street. 


---and one or two forgees were dead at the 
time of the forgeries ; upon which the ma- 
gistrates observed, that post obits of this 
nature were dangerous cases to commit 
upon. However, Mr. Fitzgerald swore at 
the forgery upon him, and the prisoners 
were committed. One of the brothers has, 
since his committal to Bridewell, escaped 
tothe Continent. The other is very peni- 
tent, and exhibits great cheerfulness in his 
He declares that his wife ex- 
pects to be confined in a few days, which 
will prove an increase to his comforts ! 
Jem is a short thin melancholy man, with 
one eye, which is always bent on a joke. 


Tom Dispin was charged with robbing 
openly in-the day-time, and was sent to the 
Bench. He sat down with the magistrates, 


Lord Byron, a young person, apparently 
of ferocious habits, was placed at the bar, 
under the care of Jeffrey and Gifford, two 
of the officers of the Literary Police, charg- 
ed with a violent assault upon several liter- 
ary gentlemen ; when taken, he made a de- 
termined resistance, and beat the officers 
dreadfully. Jeffrey had his head bound up 
in a blue and yellow handkerchief; and 
Gifford carried his arms in a sling, like Da- 
vid the giant-killer. The office was filled 
with bruised poets and broken prosers, all 
clamorous against the offender. It appeared, 
that, going home on a certain day past, he 
was accosted by a Muse, and was prevailed 
upon to take a glass of something at the 
Flying Horse and Pan-pipes, which, getting 
into his head, made him unruly. On quit- 
ting the place,he was met by the party com- 
plaining, who remonstrated with him, and 
endeavoured to convince him of the badness 
of the company he was keeping ; when,with- 
out a word,he began laying about him,maul- 
ing, and knocking down all that were far or 
near. Several men were brained for life, 
and poor Mr. Fitzgerald got an-ode on his 
head, which, it is supposed, will mever be 
subdued ; indeed, it increases every year. 
The prisoner, for want of Bayle (which he 
had lent to Mr. Leigh Hunt, to assist him in 
his philosophical pursuits), was committed 
to Cold Bath Fields, where it is feared he 
will soon put all the convicts into hot water. 
There was also an information lodged 
against him, by a lady of title, for keeping 
unlawful game in his house, without a li- 
cence—he was unable to pay the penalties 
immediately. The prisoner looked scorn- 
fully at the Bench ; and Southey declared 
that he ought to be hand cuffed, but had 
not the courage to carry his declaration into 
effect. The prisoner, seeing one of Messrs. 
Longman’s firm near him, protested, if they 
published his pal Tom Moore’s Loves of the 
Angels to the world, he would make that 
deed and Heaven and Earth come together ! 
The Bench shuddered at the thought, and 
Jeffrey was ordered to look to him. On re- 
tiring from the bar, the prisoner was very 
ferocious, and the officers were compelled 
to put his crooked spirit into a straigh 
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waistcoat- He was scarcely 19 when he 
committed the offence for which he was 
committed. “ 


The Rev.Mr.Crazse, an old man of very 
venerable appearance, was examined on a 
charge of having burglariously entered the 
parish poor-house, and stolen therefrom a 
joint-stool---a deal table---a wooden spoon 
---a smoke-jack, and sundry kitchen and 
washhouse utensils. The case was clearly 
made out, and the parish was bound over 
to prosecute. It appeared that this offender 
had been very hard upon the paupers in the 
house ; and, indeed, while before the mag- 
istrates, he made several irreverent jokes 
upon the occasion. 


Sir Watrer Scott, alias the GkEaT 
Unxknowy, alias Biri Beacon, underwent a 
long private examination, on a sort of novel 
fraud, which was whispered to be one of a 
very extensive nature ; nothing transpired 
after the examination, and the prisoner was 
ordered up for further hearing. Sir W. 5. 
being a Baronet, and one of the Bench be- 
ing a Scotchman, the prisoner was allowed 
to be ont on his own recognizance. He is 
a tall farmer-looking man---something of a 
Northern Cobbett. He is said to be the 
same person that was connected with the 
Longman gang inthe great poetical robbery. 


Saran Sippons, a person well known 
about the theatres, was placed at the bar 
under suspicion of having disinterred the 
body of John Milton, a respectable scriv- 
ener, from the church-yard of Cripplegate. 
Some of the limbs were found in her pos- 
session. She told a very plausible story, 
and much affected the Bench. But her pow- 
ers this way were well known---and the ma- 
gistrates wiped their eyes, and ordered her 
to find bail. 


Roeert Souruey was informed against 
for sending out his poetical coals to New- 
castle, without having the metre’s ticket. 
He offered to take an oath, that he had a 
right to do as he thought best---but the ma- 
gistrates would not listen to him. His sack, 
however, was found to be full measure--- 
which was much in his favour. The offi- 
cers knew Rob well, and stated that he had 
often been at that bar before. He is the 
same person that knecked down Wesley in 
Paternoster-row, and that took away Lord 
Nelson’s life in Albemarle-street. On being 
called upon to account for his manner of 
living---he declared that he lived upon the 
lives of others---that he was the only man 
of unimpeachable morals in the world---that 
he knew and revered the King, Mr. Croker, 
and the constitution ; and that he would, if 
the magistrates pleased, write an Ode on the 
Police, which might be stuck up in some 
conspicuous place, to keep respectable peo- 
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ple away. He was fined in the mitigated 
penalty of 11. and was ordered to be con- 
fined until the same was paid. He sold 
some waste paper,which his publishers held, 
and got out without a single rag being left. 


Barry CornwaLt was brought up— 
charged by the officers with having created 
a crowd, and occasioned a disturbance at 
Covent-Garden theatre. On expressing his 
contrition, and promising to offend again, 
he was reprimanded and discharged. He 
seemed to be a young man of very violent 
habits, and-was near flooring the officer. 


Tomas CAMPBELL, a man well known 
about town, was charged with keeping a 
Little-go—for unlawful insurances in the 
lottery of Fame. It was proved that he had 
taken in several poor authors to his concern 
---and he not being able to account for him- 
self, was ordered to a year’s hard fabour, 
and to stand in the pillory in Conduit-street 
the first day of every month. 


The Hon. Mr. Srexcer—Lord Joun 
Rvussett—Lord and Lady B.Lessincron— 
the Duke of Ruttanp—Lord Tuvurtow, 
and several others, all persons of no literary 
repute, were placed at the bar from the St. 
James's watch-house, charged with frequen- 
ting a masquerade at unlicensed rooms. 
They were brought up in their several mot- 
ley dresses, and made the Literary Police 
Officers grin at the ridiculous figures they 
cut. Mr. Spencer was an Apollo—the 
wreath around his head was of artificial 
flowers, and he sang complimentary odes 
to ladies of fashion, which he accompanied 
on his lyre! Lord J.Russell was dressed up 
as Carlos inthe Duenna: he supported the 
part pretty well, but he was obliged to do so, 
for the part would not support bim.—Lord 
Blessington appeared as Lord Colambre, 
out of Miss Edgeworth’s novel of the Ab- 
sentee, and did not leok well—his lady at- 
tempted the character of the authoress, and 
got some credit by writing on the ready 
Rhine-o.—The Duke of Rutland made a 
very indifferent Mungo Park; and Lord 
Thurlow was a middling Sir Philip Sidney 
dismounted !—They all pleaded ignorance 
as an excuse for their bad works, and were 
fined a shilling each and discharged. 


Just as the Bench had got thro’ all these 
charges, and the magistrates were rising, 
GrorcEe Cotman was brought in, charged 
with having attempted to destroy himself 
with poison. He talked a great deal of 
skimble skamble stuffi—about the Law of 
Java—and the Upas-tree—but no onecould 
understand him. It appearing ,hhowever,that 
he had formerly been in his senses, he was 
given over to his friends, with strict injunc- 
tions, that pen, ink, and paper, and all such 
dangerous weapons should be strictly kept 
out of his reach. 


{ have scarcely an inch of /appel left to say another word, and indeed my hand 
is already cramped with copying the report. I sincerely hope, my dear R—, 
that you will relish it as it is intended ;—nought is done in malice, but all in 


humour—and, I trust, in good humour. Your friend, 


20 ATHENEUM VOL. 13. 


Epw. Hersperr. 
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The King of Persiu’s Female Guards. 


(London Mag. March.) 


THE KING OF PERSIA’S FEMALE GUARDS. 


KY ERY one has heard, or every 

one may have heard that his Maj- 
esty the King of Persia has eight hun- 
dred wives, or ladies in his harem, and 
that every man in the country has as 
many as he can keep, and mere than 
he can manage. European hisbands,, 
who have only one, and yet find-it dif- 


ficult enough at times to be the masters’ 


in their own houses, can hardly imag- 
ine the straits their eastern brethren in 
matrimony are sometimes driven to by 
thus multiplying their domestic bles- 
sings. A man can with little proprie- 
ty, in this country, talk of his rib, or 
his better half; he is the mere stem of 
a cluster of dates—a poor dry stick, 
surrounded and weighed down with 
rich ripe fruit. Yet he must endeav- 
our to subdue the inveterate animosi- 
ties of interested rivals, and contrive 
to preserve some order amidst the dis- 
cordance of the divided wives of his 
bosom (peace and quiet he never 
hopes for.) As this must be absolute- 
ly effected by his own exertions, it 
being indecent even to name his wife or 
wives to a neighbour, or to ask his ad- 
vice or assistance under any circum- 
stances; the science of managing one’s 
own family has long been the favourite 
pursuit, and intricate study, of the 
most learned philosophers and able 
diplomatists. Many are the schemes, 
good and bad, to effect this great pur- 
pose, which have been proposed, adopt- 
ed, and rejected in their turn. The 
last, and perhaps one of the best, is 
that devised, and at present actually 
practised by the Moolah Alaverdi, of 
the Ibrahim Mosque. It is concise, 
simple, and, as far as it goes, tolerably 
efficacious ; but it is extremely limited 
in its: action. It consists in hanging 
up a small whip, with a whistle attach- 
‘ed, to the right hand door-post of the 
ladies’ apartment. When the venera- 
ble Moolah enters, he unhooks his 
whip, and first gives a neat distinct 
whistle, which immediately assembles 
the ladies around him; as the pipe of 
the shepherd collects together his dis- 
persed flock. He then lays the whip 
smartly over the back of the first, or 





head wife, and continues to apply a 
similar discipline to every one present, 
till each has received her portion, strict- 
ly observing the regular order of prece- 
dency and rank, and carefully avoiding 
all partiality, by giving out his whole 
strength to each blow. He has hither- 
to invariably found himself respected, 
loved, and obeyed at the conclusion of 
the ceremony by his affectionate and 
dutiful spouses. He now boasts of his 
method as infallible, asserts that his 
theory is now confirmed and establish- 
ed by experiment, and that this is the 
true and only way to manage a family. 
The Moolah, like many other men, is 
the devoted bigot of his own system, 
and blind to its imperfections as a gen- 
eral practice, or he must feel conscious, 
as any impartial observer does, that it 
never could be applied with any advan- 
tage in a large marriage establishment. 
Taking his own word for it, I make no 
doubt that he has found it perfectly 
successful in his own ; but the Moolah 
should recollect that the discipline ade- 
quate to maintain order and regularity 
in the house of a parish priest, whose 
whole inside (as we correctly translate 
Haram Khonar,) contains but four 
wives and nine concubines, would 
prove totally insufficient for the extend- 
ed interior of a Khan or Bey li Beggy. 
In the first instance, any man, endowed 
with ordinary strength and facility of 
wrist, can sufficiently illustrate the ne- 
cessity of passive obedience to thirteen 
wives in one quarter of an hour, allow- 
ing one minute to each, and two for 
changing places. But—to proceed 
from the fountain head, let us turn our 
eyes for an instant on the Brother of 
the Sun, our most merciful King, first 
vousin to the Moon, Light of the 
World, and Glory of the Universe, and 
conceive his having to whip eight hun- 
dred wives daily. ‘The thing is in itself 
impossible. His majesty might neg- 


lect the most important of the state af- 
fairs, might abstain from all amuse- 
ment and recreation, not even witness- 
ing the bastinadoing of a Khan, or the 
bowstringing of a single Mirza, exhaust- 
ing his precious and celestial powers in 
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useless efforts, and not accomplish the 
work to his own satisfaction in the 
course of one sun. ‘The very few eu- 
nuchs attached to the court, and their 
inability to afford any assistance (ex- 
cept by good wishes) would always leave 
the whole burthen on his own illustrious 
shoulders, and convert his Sublime Maj- 
esty into a mere currier of raw hides. 


This weighty enterprise has been 
regulated and conducted in a much 
more dignified and certain manner by 
his Majesty’s glorious progenitors, pre- 
decessors I would say, the Crown here 
not being exactly hereditary in descent ; 
indeed, our present gracious Sovereign 
is the first of his race who. has reigned 
by succession. His worthy uncle, 
whose title he justly inherits, dethroned 
his master, the then reigning tyrant 
(all dethroned kings are fools or ty- 
rants). ‘They have ever wielded the 
sceptre with paternal solicitude, chas- 
tising their refractory subjects as a ten- 
der parent corrects his disobedient 
child with the rod. Within the harem 
is established a regular court, in exact 
imitation of the exterior one, with offi- 
cers of state, guards, attendants, &c. 
—she-duplicates of all, excepting 
priests. As it always has been a very 
disputed point, whether women have 
souls or not, it is deemed more pru- 
dent to leave that question undetermin- 
ed. The establishment of a female 
priesthood must be expensive, and, 
without any certain benefit, would tend 
to confirm them in their ambitious be- 
lief, that in the eyes of Providence 
they are equal to men; yet such is the 
affectionate lenity of these patriarchal 
rulers, that every woman _ asserting 
herself possessed of a soul is permitted 
the entire keeping and exercise of it 
for her own private advantage. To 
these lady-ministers and generals is 
entrusted the entire administration of 
all the interior affairs, the strictest pre- 
cautions being observed to exclude all 
communication with the exterior. 
When his Majesty intends to dispel 
the clouds of the harem by the joy of 
his: presence, he is conducted by his 
male guards to the entrance of a_cer- 
tain crooked narrrow passage, where 
they are drawn up to present their 
parting liomage. When the darkness 
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of the night falls upon the eyes of the 


exteriors, by the setting of the sun into 


the afore-mentioned crooked passage, 
he dawns forth resplendent from the 
little door at the other end, to enliven 
with the radiance of his countenance 
the day of the interior. He is there 
received by his attendant female gou- 
lams and feraches, (or cut-throats) 
who conduct him through the assem- 
bled ministers to the nummud or carpet 
of state, where he seats himself to ad- 
minister (first calling for his calcoon or 
pipe) impartial and severe justice to 
his faithful female subjects. 

One of these trials, or courts-mar- 
tial, (for the offender it seems, was a 
military lady) has lately come to my 
own knowledze ; how, I need not ex- 
plain. I was always inquisitive, and 
liked to have a friend at court. As the 
proceedings are rather singular, and in 
some measure illustrate the interior 
economy of the royal household, they 
may not altogether be unacceptable to 
a European reader. I shall therefore 
transcribe them, deferring to another 
occasion my further animadversions 
and objections to the Moolah Alaver- 
di’s plan, as entirely inapplicable to 
large insides. 

I shall omit the Persian titles of 
Serang, Sultaun, &c. and adopt as near 
as may be, the corresponding terms in 
English, as more intelligible. 

The court being solemnly assembled, 
seated, and served with pipes and cof- 
fee, the charges were brought forward 
and read aloud by the secretary, Mini- 
kin, with all the emphasis of nasal mo- 
notony of which the language is so pe- 
culiarly susceptible. 

The indictment, or accusation, is 
against Ensign Chubby, of the sweet- 
meat battalion, and is divided into three 
separate charges of misdemeanour. 

First, for most improper, indecent, 
disorderly behaviour in the public ba- 
zaar, having walked across the same 
without a veil contrary to all moral dis- 
cipline, or the strict decorum of deport- 
ment absolutely imposed on all officers 
of the rank of Ensign Chubby. 

Secondly, for unofficer and unlady- 
like conduct, totally subversive of all 

military discipline, in wantonly and 
cruelly wounding Corporal Dimple ; 
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and in using indelicate language to Ma- 
jor Rosebud of the laundry department, 
an officer of irreproachable reputation, 
undeniable virtue, and mother of a 
large family by a lawful husband, from 
' whose violent temper and cruel stick the 
Major had every thing to fear, frad this 
slanderous imputation reached his ears. 


Thirdly, that, in consequence of cer-; 


tain suspicions excited by the frequent 
absence of Ensign Chubby from duty, 
without assigning sufficient cause, a ju- 
ry of discreet matronly officers had 
been appointed to examine the case ; 
who, after the most careful investiga- 
tion, report the aforesaid ensign to be 
some months advanced in a state, utter- 
ly unbecoming the character of a single 
officer and girl of honour. 

Upon the first charge, it was clearly 
proved, by the testimonies of Captains 
Sloe-eye and Beauty, confirmed by Ser- 
jeant Languish, that on Thursday, the 
6th of last moon, at or about the first 
hour, after calling mid-day prayers, En- 
sign Chubby walked twice across the 
jeweller’s bazaar with a veil immodestly 
arranged, and only partially covering 
the face with one corner of it; two- 
thirds of the nose at least, and one eye 
of the said ensign, being absolutely ex- 
posed to the public gaze. Moreover, 
that on turning the corner, just by the 
shawl-mender’s stall, leading to Has- 
san Ali Mirza’s, the said Ensign stop- 
ped, and familiarly conversed, full five 
minutes, with a He Serjeant of the 
Shegaughies, then quartered in town or 
passing through. The facts being 
clearly proved, the guilt of the Ensign 
was fully established. 

Upon the second charge the following 
facts were advanced, and most distinctly 
proved by a number of reputable wit- 
nesses. ‘The respectable Major, whose 
superior knowledge and _ skill in all 
kinds of needle work is undisputed and 
admired by the whole corps, was kind- 
ly giving some instructions, how to cut 
out six chemises to the greatest advan- 
tage from a piece of Indian muslin, to 
Corporal Dimple, who had undertaken 
to make and embroider them down the 
front with the new Ispahaun pattern, 
for the lady Fatima. Ensign Chubby 
entered the chamber, and commenced 
conversation so as to bring a blush into 
the cfeks of every young soldier 
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present. The Ensign continued in the 
same strain for a considerable period ; 
at the same time throwing on one side 
the scissors; wilfully burning a thread 
paper of green silk; at last, heating 
the Major’s best chased silver thimble 
in the mangal, and privately and ma- 
liciously replacing it at the moment 
that the honest corporal looked out a 
superfine needle to backstitch the left 
hand gusset of the second chemise. A 
horrid wound was inflicted upon the 
sewing finger of the unfortunate corpo- 
ral; the celebrated Bandinjon cata- 
plasm was speedily provided and ap- 
plied by the active exertions of the 
party; but unfortunately without that 
happy success which so frequently at- 
tends the operation of this far-famed 
remedy. The suffering object of this 
diabolical joke remains yet incapable 
of duty, civil or military ; and, in con- 
sequence, the lady Fatima is deprived 
of the advantages of clean linen. No 
superior officer could witness such out- 
rageous conduct without giving a rep- 
rimand to the offender, which, although 
couched in perfect genteel and lady- 
like language, provoked a most flip- 
pantreply. Finally, that the slanderous 
tongue of the aforesaid Ensign dared in 
the presence of numerous witnesses to 
contaminate the name of the virtuous 
Major with an odious appellation. 

To the third charge, the person of 
the ensign bore sufficient testimony of 
guilt. Accordingly the court found 
the prisoner guilty on all and each of 
the accusations ; and without hesita- 
tion, unanimously declared their ver- 
dict. The president, Colonel Simper, 
of the kitchen guard, a chaste maiden 
officer advanced in years, after a most 
delicate and pathetic discourse on the 
loveliness of virtue, in which the spot- 
less purity of conduct requisite to em- 
bellish the character of a young soldier 
was finely illustrated, pronounced the 
sentence of the court: That Ensign 
Chubby, of the sweetmeat battalion, be 
degraded to the rank of a common sol- 
dier, and rendered incapable of ever 
again bearing a commission. The 
court, in the mean time, to prevent dis- 
grace to the corps, will take care to 
provide a husband suitable to the pres- 
ent rank of the late Ensign. 
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In consequence of this trial, the fol- 
iowing general orders have been issued 
and enforced through the whole harem. 
That no officer capable of bearing chil- 
dren shall presume to frequent the ba- 
zaars, markets, or other public places, 
without being attended by a reputable 
old woman, It is also highly recom- 
mended to young officers to wear the 
Indian corsets, for the better preserva- 
tion of their shapes.. 

The practice of soldiers suckling 
their children on parade, having intro- 
duced various and considerable disor- 
ders in the discipline requisite for all 
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good troops, male and female; the 
same is strictly forbidden from this day. . 
Nevertheless, the king of kings, ever 
careful of the well-being of his army, 
condescends, in his excelling bounty, 
to grant one hundred and eighty days 
leave of absence to all soldiers seven- 
moons gone with child, for the purpose 
of being confined, and suckling the 
said child during its tenderest infancy ; 
provided always that the same be law- 
fully begotten in wedlock, and that no 
disparagement be brought upon the 


corps by its birth. 
Teheran. J. W. W. 





(Europ. Mag.) 
SKE'TCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTER V. 


From Sir Charles Darnley, Bart. to the Marquis de Vermont. 


Paris. 
MY DEAR MARQUIS, 


RY the assistance of your numerous 
and flattering recommendations, 
I begin to make my way in French so- 
ciety. lam very sensible of the obli- 
gations | owe you in this respect, for I 
find my countrymen are not very popu- 
lar in this city; and, with the excep- 
tion of a very small number of persons 
of exalted rank, who, by peculiar fa- 
vour, are still admitted, the doors of 
the most respectable Parisians are shut 
against the English. Had I not, there- 
fore, possessed such a talisman, as the 
name of your friend bestows on me, I 
must have been satisfied in dividing my 
mornings between the gallery of the 
Louvre, and the promenades of the 
Thuilleries and Bois de Bologne; and 
my evenings between the theatres, the 
Palais Royal, and the gaming-houses. 
Such is the manner in which two-thirds 
of British travellers consume their time 
in this town; and such, and such only, 
are the opportunities they enjoy of ex- 
amining your national character. 

I, on the contrary, have been hospi- 
tably entertained at several houses; 
and, in becoming better acquainted 
with the customs of the country, have 
already reconciled myself to many 
which, at first, seemed either extraor- 
dinary or improper.—For instance : 
finding, in the commencement of my 


career, that only an hour was allotted 
to dinner (which I confess still appears 
to me too short a period for that meal, 
if conversation and not the mere grati- 
fication of the appetite brings friends 
together on such occasions,) and ob- 
serving that your countrymen immedi- 
ately after these hasty repasts, hurried 
away to pay a round of visits, I began 
to suspect that the French were quite 
insensible of those pleasures from which 
we derive our best enjoyments,—I 
mean the charms of a domestic circle. 
In acquiring a more correct knowledge 
of your habits, I perceive my mistake, 
and acknowledge that the difference 
between the usages of the two nations 
in this respect, is more in the name 
than the reality. Perhaps it is true, 
that it happens oftener to an English- 
man than to a Frenchman, to spend 
his evenings with his wife and children, 
without any company, and with only 
those amusements which conversation, 
books, or music afford. But if the 
soirées of a Parisian are not exclusive- 
ly devoted to the inmates of his family, 
he does not pass them with strangers. 
The visitors whom he receives, or the 
persons in calling on whom he passes 
the hours after dinner, are generally 
either his near relations, or old and 
long-tried friends. He seldom stays 
by his own fire-side, unless it is enli- 
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vened by the presence of some one 
whom he sincerely loves; but when 
he goes from home, it is to enjoy the 
society of those who are endeared to 
him by the ties of blood, or by those of 
the tenderest attachment, or not, as is 
the case too often when we go into the 
world in London, to mix in heartless 
crowds of five hundred or a thousand 
persons, whom vanity, and not affec- 
tion, brings together. 


ship are attended to, in this country, is 
highly honourable to the national cha- 
racter. Nothing, [am told, is more 
rare than a disagreement between pa- 
rents and children. ‘The remotest de- 
grees of relationship are respectfully 
remembered, and the nearer ones are 
considered almost sacred. Indeed, it 
is delightful, in the centre of a dissipa- 
ted city, and in the highest circles of 
its society, to hear those who compose 
them addressing each other by the 
primitive but affectionate titles of fa- 
ther, mother, uncle, aunt, or cousin. — 
On the whole, therefore, I think it may 
be said, with truth, that if a French- 
man goes oftener abroad than an Eng- 
lishman, when abroad the Frenchman 
is more at home.—His wife and chil- 
dren may not occupy so much of his 
time, but his parents and near relations 
see him much oftener. Hence, too, 
arises another amiable trait, which I 
have much pleasure in remarking,—I 
mean the general respect which is paid 
to age. Instead of persons advanced 
in life being neglected and rarely invi- 
ted into company (which I fear are 
faults of commission and omission 
equally common in England,) I find 
them admitted into all parties in France, 
and received with every testimony of 
marked and becoming respect. The 
youngest and most dissipated coxcomb 
of Paris will offer his arm to a matron 
of seventy, if, in crossing the room, her 
tottering step betrays her need of such 
assistance ; nor will his politeness cease, 
till he has led her to an armed chair, 
drawn a footstool near her, and placed 
her work-bag on the table before her. 
Nor have I ever seen here such scenes, 
as I fear you have too frequently occa- 
sion to remark at our balls in London, 
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‘ permitted toremark another trait in 


Indeed, the manner in whicly the 
claims of kindred and ancient friend-. 
















































—I mean, two or three giddy giris 
leaning on the arm of their partners, 
and making their way to the supper- 
room, in high glee and spirits, while 
their respectable mother, alone and un- 
protected, seems scarcely remembered, 
and is left to the mercy of a fashiona- 
ble, but ill-mannered crowd. But af- 
ter making these concessions, which 
truth and justice demand, I must be 


your national character of a different 
description, which [ was led to observe, 
by being accidentally present at a curi- 
ous scene, which I shall now relate :— 


I must begin by telling you that 

I have learnt to conform myself to the 
usages of this country, and now make 
a round of daily visits with all the reg- 
ularity of a London physician. On 
one of these occasions, while paying 
my respects to your friend the Countess 
de , 1 found a large party assem- 
bled, and busily engaged in a conver- 
sation, which my arrival by no meane 
interrupted ; for you know, that, in a 
Parisian circle, every thing is openly 
discussed, whether it relates to the in- 
gredients of a medicine, or the effects 
which it has produced—to the arrange- 
ment of a court-dress, or to that of a 
wedding—to the hiring of a servant or 
a house, or to some occurrence deeply 
affecting the fortunes or the affections 
of the parties. Well, I found that the 
present discussion related to a splendid 
gala, for which the Countess had sent 
out cards of invitation, and which is 
given in honour of the approaching 
nuptials of her lovely daughter with the 
Marquis de . Now the report of 
this intended gala having reached the 
ears of the young Duchesse de ) 
she became extremely anxious to ob- 
tain a ticket, because, as the company 
invited are to assume on this occasion, 
the costume of the reign of Henry 
IVth., she had the vanity to think that 
her person was particularly suited to 
the dress usually given in the pictures 
of those days to “ La Belle Gabrielle.” 
—Not being known to the Countess, 
she applied to the Chevalier de 
who is the intimate friend of both la- 
dies) and he willingly undertook the 
task, which he was now endeavouring 
to execute. In answer to his request 
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of an invitation for the Duchess, the 
Countess rather coldly answered, “ that 
the entertainment was solely given to 
her intimate acquaintance, and that 
she had not the honour of perceiving 
the name of the Duchess in that list.” 

“‘ On which list ?” rejoined the Che- 
valier (who would not be deterred from 
his object) “* No person is more ambi- 
tious of appearing than her for whom I 
apply.” 

“ The Duchess is very polite,” said 
the lady of the house.—“ Mais.” 

“ Mais! what?” interrupted the 
Chevalier ; “ You can have no objec- 
tion to visit the Duchess ; for, though 
beautiful, you know her character is 
irreproachable.” 

“‘ Undoubtedly,” answered the Coun- 
tess; “and on any other occasion I 
should be proud to have the honour of 
being presented to the Duchess.— 
Mais.” 

“For God’s sake,” exclaimed the 
Chevalier, again interrupting her, “ give 
me no more of these chilling mais, but 
let us come to a proper understanding. 
—I need not remind you, that with the 
single exception of your own, the Du- 
chess keeps the most agreeable house 
at Paris. Her weekly parties are de- 
lightful, and she authorises me to say, 
that if you will gratify her in this par- 
ticular instance, she will be happy to 
invite you and your fair daughter to 
these her regular soirées, and also to a 


masquerade which she is soon to give ; . 


and by way of obviating every difficul- 
ty on the score of ceremony, before the 
evening of your fé/e, she will leave her 
card at your door.” 

The Chevalier had now touched the 
magic chord, (for these weekly parties 
had long been the subject of many an 
anxious wish in the bosom of the Coun- 
tess) her frigid word mais was no more 
repeated—every scruple vanished—the 
lady smiled—the ticket was signed, 
sealed, and delivered, and M. Le Che- 
valier hastened away to the expecting 
Duchess, not more pleased at having 
executed his commission than the Coun- 
tess seemed to be at having made so 
profitable a bargain. Now, though 
there was no harm in all this, it dis- 
closed a characteristic trait, and shews 
that such is the ardour of the French, 
in the pursuit of pleasure, that even the 
proudest of them are disposed to make 
a sacrifice of every feeling of delicacy, 
when amusement offers its seductive bait. 

Here, in spite of the unaltered pre- 
judices of your haute noblesse against 
the very name of trade, two ladies 
of the highest rank were seen bar- 
tering ball against ball, with all the 
trading spirit and manceuvring adroit- 
ness which commercial men display 
when exchanging bales of cotton for 
hogsheads of claret, or loads of iron for 
cargoes of East or West Indian pro- 
duce. Adieu. Crarues DARNLeY. 


LETTER VI. 


From the Marquis de Vermont, to Sir Charles Darnley, Bart. 


London. 
MY DEAR DARNLEY, 


T gives me great pleasure to find, 
both from your own letters, and 
from those of my correspondents, that 
you have already made yourself popu- 
lar in those circles to which it has been 


my good fortune to be the accidental - 


eause of first introducing you. My 
national vanity, too, is much gratified 
in drawing from you an acknowledg- 
ment, that if we have many foibles, we 
have still some virtues. 

As your residence lengthens amongst 
us, and consequently your knowledge 
of our habits, I flatter myself that you 
will discover other objects deserving 
your commendation ; and I am per- 
Suaded, that in spite of the caricature 








drawn in one of your letters of the man- 
ner in which you suppose marriages to 
be contracted amongst us, you will dis- 
cover that examples of conjugal felicity 
are at least as common at Paris as in 
London. 

If my letters have been of any use 
to you, the obligation has been amply 
repaid by the benefit which I have re- 
ceived trom your recommendations in 
London. I have already received so 
many invitations to the hospitable ta- 
bles of your friends, that I have had 
frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
manner in which the English associate 
together on these occasions. I have 
by accident visited at the houses of per- 
sons in yery different situations of life, 
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and probably of very different fortunes ; 
and nothing has surprised me more, 
than to observe in all of them a similar 
character. I have dined in the fami- 
lies of merchants, lawyers, physicians, 
private gentlemen, privy-counsellors, 
and peers, without remarking any dis- 
tinguishing circumstance, which could 
have shewn the class to which they re- 


spectively belonged. Every where I, 
find a party of sixteen or eighteen per-. 


sons, who are ushered from the draw- 
ing-room to the eating-parlour with 
heraldic precision, according to the 
rank which each individual is by law 
entitled to claim. Every where nu- 
merous tapers, held in lofty candelabra, 
or lamps in classical shapes, diffuse a 
brilliant light. Every where cham- 
pagne sparkles in the silver ice-pails, 
while innumerable other wines of the 
rarest kind, and richest flavour, are 
handed round in troublesome profusion, 


Every where two copious services, 
with various removes, appear on dishes 
of embossed plate, or on those of the 
most beautiful china, and are followed 
by a dessert of equal magnificence. 
Every where the attendants are nu- 
merous and well dressed, and every 
where reigns that corresponding neat- 
ness and propriety which so peculiarly 
distinguish your establishments. 

Now, though wealth is very gene- 
rally diffused in this country, I cannot 
understand how all those persons, 
among whom this wealth must have 
fallen in very different proportions, 
contrive to live with equal splendour 
and expense. A propos de la cuisine, 
you must pardon me for observing, that 
the desire of adopting not only the style 
of our eating, but also the names of our 
dishes, (which is so prevaient as to be- 
come almost a rage) leads your ladies 
and gentlemen into as many mistakes 
in talking of them, as their cooks com- 
mit in the composition of these favour- 
ite articles. Thus at one dinner I was 
asked to help the bully beef, at another 
I was offered a cutlé of mutton, and at 
a third I was assured the raggoo veal 
was excellent, yet the persons from 
whose lips fell these barbarisms were, 
in other respects, neither vulgar nor il- 
literate. 

After acknowledging the expensive 
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hospitality with which strangers are 
received in England, and the taste and 
elegance which the entertainments giv- 
en by the higher ranks in this country 
display, Tam sorry to say, that my 
praises can go no farther. 

It does indeed seem to me most ex- 
traordinary, that, at tables where such 


large sums are lavished in procuring 


every possible gratification for the eye 
and appetite, no regard should be paid 
to the mutual taste and feelings of the 
guests. I see every day the most glar- 
ing incongruities of this kind at houses, 
the owners of which would think them- 
selves mortified and degraded, if their 
servants committed the slightest devia- 
tion from received usage, in the ar- 
rangement of the various luxuries with 
which their table is loaded. Thus I 
have remarked a beautiful and lively 
young girl seated between a superan- 
nuated beau anda prim doctor of di- 
vinity. A blue-stocking belle; witha 
giddy officer of the guards on one side, 
and a fox-hunting squire on the other 
—a lady of the evangelical school next 
a professed libertine, a talkative and 
speculative widow near a married man, 
(who was also deaf,) and a violent op- 
positionist by the side of a peer in of- 
fice. I have seen an author condemn- 
ed to have for his neighbour, the known 
writer of a critique, under the severity 
of which he was still smarting ; and 
two Frenchmen placed side by side, 
who, though both emigrants to this 
country, were driven hither by the vio- 
lence of their opposite opinions, the 
one for his unabated attachment to the 
fallen Napoleon, and the other for his 
ultra-zeal in the cause of legitimacy. 
In short, nothing can be more comical 
than the confusion produced by such 
ill-assorted parties, and I have some- 
times been half tempted to suspect that 
the giver of the féte had amused him- 
self in bringing together the persons 
least suited to each other. 


The natural consequence of the little 
attention paid to the selection of the 
company is, that at these great dinners 
there is but little conversation, and ex- 
cept for professed gluttons no real en- 
joyment. Indeed, I find, that while 
the ladies remain at table, a certain 
number of common place questions are 
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so often repeated, in lieu of the sensi- 
ble remarks which I expected from the 
well informed English, that Iam no 
less tired of hearing them re-echoed 
than of receiving the circular visits of 
the servants, who plague one almost 
every five minutes, with the offer of 
some fresh kind of beverage. The in- 
terrogations I allude to are, with very 
little variation, as follow :—Will you 
do me the honour of taking a glass of 
wine with me? Do you prefer Sauterne 
or Hermitage ? Champagne or Hock ? 
Were you at.the Opera last night ? 
What do you think of the new ballet ? 
What news have you from Paris? Do 
you like England? Are you going to 
Lady Bell Berchet quadrille, or 
Lady Lappet’s “ At Home ?” 

When the moment arrives at which, 
according to your ungallant customs, 
the female part of the company disap- 
pears, those who remain become, I am 
ashamed to say so, more at their ease, 
and less disposed to formality. I must 
confess that I have never yet witnessed 
one of those Bacchanalian scenes, the 
dread of which formerly made a jour- 
ney to this country appear an object of 
horror to the mind of a Frenchman. 
Still it seems strange that the absence 
of that sex (whose presence every 
where is the signal of pleasure) should 
here act asa charm in unbending the 
heart of John Bull. But though on 
these occasions your countrymen throw 
aside their gravity, they do not become 
either more entertaining or more deco- 
rous, and I have often heard a kind of 
conversation at the best tables, such as 
in France would only be tolerated at 
the mess of a garrison town, or among 
professed debauchees in their moments 
of secret and vicious indulgence. 


An English gentleman, free from all 
prejudices, who has often given me ve- 
ry valuable information, assures me 
that expensive entertainments are given 
by many who can but ill afford them, 
and as the grand object is to repay 
those entertainments of which they have 
already partaken, and to challenge simi- 
lar invitations from those whom they 
are ambitious of visiting, they crowd 
together as many guests as possible, se- 
lecting them, net according to their so- 
cial qualities, but as policy or vanity 
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dictates, after examining the ledger ac- 
count in which they regularly enter their 
parties, past, expected, and to come. 

Indeed my informant goes farther, 
and pretends that first and second- 
hand dinners are quite common in 
London, that is to say, two feasts are 
given in the same week. ‘To the first 
all the highest titled and wealthiest of 
the donor’s acquaintance are exclusive- 
ly invited; and to the second (which 
is simply a hash of the former repast) 
his poorer and more distant connexions 
and country cousins, mixed up, per- 
haps with some needy Scotch lords, 


who are reserved for the inferior ban-- 


quet, in order to excite the wonder and 
respect of the rest of the company. 
My friend has described one of these 
scenes in some lines which, with his 
permission, I shall now venture to tran- 
scribe :— 

If with limited means you would make a display, 
Come listen to me and I’!! show you the way ; 

Pick acquaintance with persons of fashion and state, 
I mean such as are, or who think themselves great ; 
For our folks of distinction, high rank,and high birth, 
Mix strangely with some of the basest on earth ; 

And those counterfeit great ones pass current,I’m told, 
Just as pieces of paper were taken for gold.— 

Hire a house in the purlieus of T'on,and take care 
That it stands in a street near some smart-sounding 


Such as ‘Tease Grosvenor, or Portman at least, 
Then make your arrangements for giving a feast. 

Of your room and your table first measure the feet, 
Te see ifa score of these dons you can seat. 

Wedged together like slaves in a ship, for you know 
The abject you aim at ’s not comfort but show ; 
Next, send out your cards, and remember their size 
Is athing which by no means you ought to despise ; 
For a large printed card, like a thunderiug knock, 
Announces a person of no vulgar stock ; 

And after inviting lords, dandies, and wits, 

With some belles, anda few of the feed-giving cits, 
Let your board, deck’d by cuisinier francois display 
As per contract agreed on, des plats raisonnes ; 

And so having made on that day a great dash, 

You may ask your old friends on the next toa hash ; 
For these Frenchmen a plan economic pursue, 

And out of one dinner, contrive to pinch two. 

To be sure it may happen,that things may go wrong; 
That the fish may be stale,or the soup not too strong; 
That the sauces prove sour, and the cream rather acid ; 
But keep your own secret, dear Sir, and be placid ; 
Your second-hand guests (furm’d of quizzes who dine 
At home on boil’d chickens, roast beef, or cold chine) 
In spite of wry faces will cram, and suppose 

That all faults are the faults of their taste or their 


nose. 
And ifthe next morning their stomachs should rue 
The honour allow’d them of feasting with you, 
They’! think it a tax, tho’ diseover’d too late, 


Which the little must pay when they mix with the 
great. 
21 ATHENEUM VOL. 13. 
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After saying so much above respect- 
ing the dinner-parties of London, I 
must add a few words on the assemblies 
with which they are generally concluded. 
Here, again, as a Frenchman, I shall 
appear ungrateful, when I complain of 
the old English country-dance having 


been abandoned for one, which’ you~ 


now call the quadrille, but which; for- 
merly, in your rage for foreign mis- 
names, you used to style the cotzllon, 
a word in French, which expresses 
nothing but an wunder-petticoat, in 
which sense it is used in one of our most 
ancient ballads. Well, it appears to 
me that the good people of this town 
have, since the peace, been seized with 
a dausamania Gallica. Whenever 
persons meet of both sexes within the 
extensive limits of this over-grown me- 
tropolis, nv matter of whom the com- 
pany consists, a guadrille must be got 
up, and in adjourning from the dining 
to the drawing-room, at all the houses 
which I frequent, I am sure to find an 
exhibition of this sort already begun— 
or the lady of the mansion using all her 
influence with the young men, to offer 
their hands in this dance to some of the 
many anxiously expecting damsels. 


Though nothing can be prettier than, 


the guadrille,when correctly and grace- 
fully danced, it is so difficult to attain 
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mance, that, even at Paris, none make 
the attempt but the youngest of our 
beaux and belles; and those who do 
so, devote half their mornings to pre- 
vious rehearsals. Is it surprising then, 
that in England it is rarely well execu- 
ted? Indeed, nothing can be more ab- 
surd to the eye of a Frenchman than 
to see eight, or, at most, sixteen per- 
sons of different ages and figures, mo- 
nopolizing the attention of a numerous 
assembly, while some unfortunate girl, 
disappointed of a partner, plays, unwil- 
lingly, the part of the musician at the 
piano-forte. On such occasions, it 
seems to me that this fashion has the 
happy effect of making a small number 
of individuals ridiculous, and condemn- 
ing every body else to give away their 
evenings in apathy and _ ill-humour. 
But before I conclude, I must beg you 
to understand, that in venturing to tell 
you how little pleased I am with the 
ostentatious entertainments which I 
have attempted to describe, I am far 
from wishing to insinuate, that real 
hospitality is effaced from the list of 
your virtues ; for though, certainly, a 
plain dinner has now become as rare in 
London as a plain coat was formerly at 
Paris, I have, at many sumptuous ban- 
quets, been received with the utmost 
cordiality and unaffected kindness. 








any thing like perfection in the perfor- = Farewell. De VERMONT. 





(London Mag.) 
THE MISCELLANY. 


WE shall not trouble our readers’ with aregular introduction to our third number of the 
the Miscellany.. We have brought it into life, nursed it for a couple of months, and hence- 
forward it must shift for itself, without any paternal preface. We are not unfeeling—we 
are not monsters—but we know when to wean our children,as well as when to humor them. 

Our Miscellany opens this month with a sonnet from a correspondent, which is fit to 
shine through any Miscellany ‘in the world. How gentle and soothing it is! How did 
the writer arrive at it? We suppose that ‘“‘ Silence was took ere she was ware.” 


SONNET.—SILENCE.. 


THERE is a silence where hath been no sound, 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 
In the cold grave—under the deep deep sea, 
Or in wide desart where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound ; 
No voice is hush’d,—no life treads silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 
That never spoke—over the idle ground : 
But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 
Though the dun fox, or wild byena, calls, 
And owls, that flit continually between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone. T. 














Ir much repenteth us that we ever 
opened this book, for it painfully 
proves that Mrs. Siddons can do little 
things. As an actress she towered in 
our recollections far above her sex, and 

seemed to be rather some inspired God- 
dess of Tragedy, than a mere woman 
subject to the failings of her kind. 
Her name ever recalled to mind her 
magic powers, and you thought rather 
of Lady Macbeth, than of any one 
breathing the same air with you. This 
precious book once opened,—down 
goes her grandeur,—her awful image 
—like a broken statue! The title page 
has, indeed, the wondrous name, “ Mrs. 
Siddons,”’—but that name is preceded 
by the title of the book, and what a ti- 
tle ;——“ The story of our First Parents 
selected from Milton’s Paradise Lost; 
for the Use of Young Persons!” « Is 
it come to this?” Has Mrs. Siddons 
come to this? Could Mrs. Siddons 
take poor Milton, and thus “ first cut 
the head off, and then hack the limbs ?” 
Could she thus snip up the sublime and 
beautiful into what Dr. Kitchener 
would call thin “slices 2?” Could she 
really condescend to become an author- 
ess on the strength of an eighteen-pen- 
ny copy of Paradise Lost, and a pair 
scissors? Is Lady Macbeth sunk into 
the telling of stories about our first 
parents? Alas: Is Mrs. Siddons, in 
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MRS. SIDDONS’S ABRIDGEMENT OF PARADISE LOST.* 


short, destined to be only “ for the us¢ 
of Young Persons ?” 

It is clear that there is something 
great in the name of Siddons, or Mr. 
Murray would not suffer his own to 
follow it on the title page, or to be con- 
nected with so miserable a selection as 
the present. But if any thing were 
wanting, besides “ the abstract,” to tar- 
nish the brightness of such a name, the 
Preface would amply complete the ruin. 

Sarah Siddons! Who is Sarah 
Siddons? Mercy on us, is this the 
Christian addition tothe grand name 
of Siddons ! With such a plain every- 
day name, we only wonder how she 
ever awed the town to weep at her. 
Isabella we could have borne. Con- 
stance, Katharine, Volumnia, would 
have been endurable. Belvidera we 
could have worshipped. Indeed we 
should have guessed her to be one of 
these :—but hard Sarah breaks our 
very hearts,—and, do what we will, 
we cannot get rid of the unchristian 
Christian cognomen; which, indeed, 
defaces the statue of Tragedy, so long 
raised in our minds. We grieve at it, 
as we should at reading, “ Buy War- 
ren’s Blacking” on the walls of the 
Parthenon. The friends who caused 
this book to be printed have much to 
answer for. “Oh for a-good sound 
sleep, and so forget it !” 





THOUGHTS ON SCULPTURE. 


There is something sublime in the 
pale repose of fine sculpture : colour 
is as noise and motion.—Harlequin is 
motley and active—but a statue is 
a thing only of light and shade; and 
stillness and silence are its proper at- 
tributes, and the first inspiration of its 
presence. On entering the repository 
of the Elgin Marbles, the voice is in- 
stantly subdued to a whisper, and the 
foot is restrained in its tread; there is 
no occasion for the written requests of 
the students to preserve silence—it will 
keep itself, the best peace officer of the 
place. We seem to be, not among imi- 
tations, but petrifactions of life, and feel 
as if noise, or mirth, or ungentle mo- 
tion, were an insult to their constrained 
quietness. The most impassioned, the 


most ruffled, are as mute as Niobe 
when she turned to stone: even that 
snorting horse, wild and fiery as he 
may once have been, distends only 
a breathless nostril to the air, and is 
fixed for ever. If he move not now, 
he will never move more, so much he 
has the look of fierce intent. Theseus 
sits too, as if he would never rise again ; 
but in him you might fancy it merely 
the fault of his will. This repose 
seems the proper mood of a statue. It 
should be pale in act, as pale in sub- 
stance—either above or beneath ail vi- 
olence—too rock-like to be rudely act- 
ed on, or too delicate and aerial, too 
sylph-like for touch—too pure even (as 
it seems) to be stained by the light. 1 
remember a female figure of this-na- 


* The Story of our First Parents, selected from Milton’s Paradise Lost: for the Use of Young Persons. 


By Sarah Siddons. 
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ture, which might have been a _ person- 
ification of Silence,—a marbie meta- 
phor of Peace. Alone, and still, and 
hushed, it stood in the dark of a long 
passage, like an embodied twilight, not 
dead, but with such a breathless life as 
we conceive in a solemn midnight ap- 
parition ;—passionless, yet not incapa- 
ble of passion, as if only there was no 
cause mighty enough in this world to 
disturb her divine rest. There: she 
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stood, with her blank eyes,+ gazing no 
one knew whither—not asleep,—but 
as in one of those dreams which make 
up the life of gods, blissful, serene, and 
eternal—herself almost a dream, she 
seemed so pale, and shadowy, and un- 
real—as unreal as if only framed out 
of moonlight, or (what is quite possi- 
ble) only the fanciful creation of my 
own theory. : 


3 ees 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The following is an authentic letter from Gen. Washington, to Doctor Gochran, Director- 


General of the American military hospitals during the revolutionary war. 


It is a play- 


ful and humorous invitation to dinner, and is curious enough, when we consider it as 


coming from the emancipator of a hemisphere. 


It certainly shows that the writer did 


not justly merit the reproach which has sometimes been cast on him of his possessing 


a cold and unsocial temper. 


West Point August 16, 1779. 

Dear Doctor,—I have asked Mrs. 
Cochran and Mrs. Livingston to dine 
with me to-morrow ; but ought I not to 
apprise them of their fare? As I hate 
deception even where imagination is 
concerned, 1 will. 

It is needless to premise that my ta- 
ble is large enough to hold the ladies— 
of this they had ocular proof yester- 
day. To say how itis usually covered 
is rather more essential, and this shall 
be the purport of my letter. 

Since my arrival at this happy spot, 
we have had a ham, sometimes a 
shoulder of bacon to grace the head of 
the table—a piece of roast beef adorns 
the foot, and a small dish of greens or 
beans (almost imperceptible) decorates 
the centre. When the cook has a mind 


to cut a figure (and this, I presume he 
will attempt to do to-morrow), we have 
two beef steak pies or dishes of crabs 
in addition, one on each side of the 
centre dish, dividing the space, and re- 
ducing the distance between dish and 
dish to about six feet, which, without 
them, would be nearly twelve apart. 
Of late, he has had the surprising luck 
to discover that apples will make pies ; 
and it’s a question, if amidst the violence 
of his efforts, we do not get one of ap- 
ples, instead of having both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with such 
entertainment, and submit to partake of 
iton plates, once tin, but now iron 
(not become so by the labour of scour- 
ing ) I shall be happy to see them. 

Iam dear Sir, your most obedient 
Servant. GrorcEe WASHINGTON. 





MEIKLE SANDIE GORDON AND WEE SANDIE GORDON. 


In the days ‘of the Stuarts, the chief 
of the name of Gordon, a good soldier 
and a steady Catholic, resided chiefly 
abroad, leaving his Scottish lands to 
the care of two stewards of his own 
clan, distinguished among the peasantry 
by the names of Meikle Sandie Gor- 
don and Wee Sandie Gordon. It hap- 
pened that one Ramsay rented a 
small farm on the Gordon’s estate; 
and ‘though the land was stony, and 
rank with broom and thistles, it was his 
own birth-place, and that of his ances- 
tors, so he wished the lease renewed. 


The two stewards had other views; 
they refused to renew the lease, and 
the old farmer was about to emigrate, 
when his Grace of Gordon came un- 
expectedly from abroad; he asked for, 
and obtained, an audience. He told 
his story, tradition says, in a way so 
characteristic and graphic, that the no- 
ble landlord was highly pleased: he 
renewed the lease with his own hand, 
and invited him to dinner. The good 
wine added to the farmer’s joy : he told 
pleasant stories; said many dry and 
humorous things; and his Grace was 


+ These blank eyes (wherein there is no indication of the pupil) are the true eyes of sculpture. They 


seem to hold no communion with 


gods, or of prophets looking into the future. 


ur own, but to gaze, not on points, but on all space, like the eyes of 
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so much entertained, thathe took Ram- 
say—a stiff Presbyterian—through his 
house. From the picture-gallery, they 
went into the chapel, ornamented with 
silver images of the saints and apostles. 
The old man looked on them with 
wonder, and said,“ Who may these 
gentlemen be, and what may your 
Grace do with them?” “ These,” 
said his Grace, ‘ are the saints to whom 
we address our prayers, when we wish 
God to be merciful and kind ; they are 
our patron saints and heavenly interces- 
sors.” I'll tell ye what,” said the old 


{ 


man, with the light of a wicked laugh in 


his eye “ fiend have me, if I would trust | 


them : when I wanted my lease renewed, 
I went to see Meikle Sandie Gordon 
and Wee Sandie Gordon, and all 1 got 
was cannie words, till 1 made bold, and 
spake to your Grace. Sae drop Saint 
Andrew, my lord, and address his bet- 
ters.” His Grace soon after became a 
Protestant; and tradition attributes his 
conversion to the story of Meikle San- 
die Gordon and Wee Sandie Gordon ; 
—a story that for a century and more 
has been popular in Scotland. 


ea rene tec 


BYE-PAST TIME. 


The sky is blue, the sward is green, 
The leaf upon the bough is seen, 

The wind comes from the balmy west, 
The little songster builds its nest, 

The bee hums on from flower to flower, 
Till twilight’s dim and pensive hour ; 
The joyous year arrives ; but when 
Shall bye-past times come back again ? 


I think on childhood’s glowing years— 
How soft, how bright, the scene appears ! 
How calm, how cloudless, passed away 
The long, long, summer holiday ! 

I may not muse—I must not dream— 
Too beautiful these visions seem 

For earth and mortal man ; but when 
Shall bye-past times come back again ? 


I think of sunny eves se soft, 

Too deeply felt, enjoyed too oft, 

When through the bloomy fields I roved 
With her, the earliest, dearest loved ; 
Around whose form I yet survey, 

In thought. a bright celestial ray 

To present scenes denied; and when 
Shall bye-past times come back again ? 


Alas! the world at distance seen 
Appeared all blissful aod serene, 

An Eden, formed to tempt the foot, 

With crystal streams, and golden fruit ; 
That world, when tried and trod, is found 
A rocky waste, a thorny ground ! 

We then revert to youth ; but when 

Shall bye-past times come back again ? 





MILTON. 


Milton takes his rank in English lit- 
erature, according to the station which 
has been determined on by the critics, 
But he is not read like Lord Byron or 
Mr. Thomas Moore. He is not po 
ular ; nor perhaps will he ever be. He 
is known as the Author of “ Paradise 
Lost ;” bot his “ Paradise Regained,” 
“ severe and beautiful,” is little known. 
Who knows his Arcades? or Samson 
Agonistes? or half his minor poems? 
We are persuaded that, however they 
may be spoken of with respect, few 
persons take the trouble to read them. 
Even Comus, the child of his youth, 
his “florid son, young” Comus—is 
not well known; and for the little re- 
nown he may possess, he is indebted to 
the stage. The following lines (except- 
ing only the first four ) are not printed 
in the common editions of Milton; nor 
are they generally known to belong to 
hat divine “Masque;” yet they are 





in the poet’s highest style. Weare 
happy to bring them before such of our 
readers as are not possessed of Mr. 
Todd’s expensive edition of Milton. 


The Spirit enters. 


Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 

My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 

Of bright aérial spirits live insphered 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Amidst th’ Hesperian gardens, on whose 
banks 

Bedew’d with nectar and celestial songs, 

Eternal roses grow, and hyacinth, 

And fruits of golden rind, on whose fair tree 

The scaly harness’d dragon ever keeps 

His unenchanted eye : around the verge 

And sacred limits of this blissful isle, 

The jealous ocean, that old river, winds 

His far-extended arms, till with steep fall 

po A his waste flood the wild Atlantic jills, 

And half the unfathom’d Stygian pool. 

But soft, I was not sent to court your wonder 

With distant worlds, and strange-removed 
climes. 

Yet thence I come, and oft from thence be- 
hold, &c. 
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A CHECK TO 


It is rather an unpleasant fact, that 
the ugliest and awkwardest of brute an- 
imals have the greatest resemblance to 
man: the monkey and the bear. The 
monkey is ugly too, (so we think,) be- 
cause he is like man—as the bear is 
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HUMAN PRIDE. 


awkward, because the cumbrous action 
of its huge paws seems to be a prepos- 
terous imitation of the motions of the 
human hands. Men and apes are the 
only animals that have hairs on the un- 
.der eye-lid. Let kings know this. 





THE 119TH PSALM. 


Formerly a psalm was allowed to be 
sung at the gallows by the culprit ex- 
pecting areprieve. It is reported of 
one of the chaplains to the famous Mon- 
trose,that,;when condemned in Scotland 
to die for attending his master in some 
of his glorious exploits, and being or- 
dered upon the ladder to set out a 


psalm, he named the 119th, with which 
the officer (a Scotch Presbyterian 
psalm-singer) complied: and it was 
well for the poor chaplain he did so, for 
they had sung it in grand nasal chorus 
more than half through ere the reprieve 
came: any other psalm would have 
hanged him. 





NIGEL, OR THE CROWN JEWELS.—COVENT GARDEN. 


The Great Unknown, Sir Walter 
Scott, no sooner prints a new novel, 
than the whole dramatic world is 
thrown into a bustle and confusion. 
The modern play-house Restaurateur 
begins immediately to hack it into lit- 
tle bits, and make mince-meat of it for 
the mouths of the players,—Mr. Bish- 
op forthwith turns to the crotchets in 
his brain, and picks out all the Scotch 
notes he can lay his hands upon; Mr. 
Grieve, and assistants, dip five-and-for- 
ty brushes into their brimming paint- 
pots, and paint yards of canvass (to use 
the wholesome language of a lease) 
* inside and out, twice or oftener, with 
oil colour ;”’ the tailors “ above-board”’ 
snip and slice at the eternal plaid, and 
plan and construct every description of 
garment, excepting inexpressibles ; 
the tartan is your only dress to which 
the tailor’s blood warms ; Mr. Abbott, 
Mr. Chapman, and Mr. Horrebow 

repare to reap fresh laurels in the 

orth Countree; and bad English, and 
worse Scotch, are marred on the stage 
“to pleasure the good foolish people of 
this mad metropolis. Truly the<rules 
of Bedlam are more extensive than 
those of the Bench. They include 
more theatres than the Surrey. 

That some of the early novels of the 
great Scotch writer are calculated to 
furnish forth palatable cold meats for 
the drama’s tables, we are disposed to 
admit ; but that all the productions 
are equally well qualified to afford such 





supply, we cannot allow. There is a 
bookishness in many of the later nov- 
els, which is quite fatal to their dram- 
atic existence. When the author 
turns to history, and not to history’s 
prey, which is mankind, he gives us, 
not a copy from life, but the copy of a 
copy, and, therefore, the characters 
which he draws are not flesh and blood 
people—but clever creations of a well- 
informed mind—the children of books 
and reading,—portraits, at full length, 
of admirable lay-figures. The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian was a story told from 
the heart to the heart—its characters 
grew on Scottish ground; its romance, 
its horrors, its stern religion, its evil 
love, its pathos, were all home-bred, 
things of life. Douce David is nodead 
man—he breathed when the author 
drew him, he breathes in the author’s 
words. Jeanie Deans is not sketched 
out of a book, but drawn frem a real 
Scottish girl’s face, form, mind and 
heart. Effie is no lay-figure! Could 
her first wild innocence—her subse- 
quent daring love—and desperate trial 
be got eut of books? Ohno! Then 
Dumbiedikes is as much alive as he can 
be,—with his leek-green eyes and elo- 
quent cocked hat !—his poney too— 
Scotch as ever it can stare,—is not from 
Stubbs, but from the stable. What 
exquisite perversity !—-What truth in 
his canter !—What sturdy strength !— 
Talk of taking off the tax from him !— 
Why, marry! he could have borne 
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the burthen of the Chancellor’s whole 
budget. Rob Roy is the same forcible 
picture of life; the Antiquary is the 
same ; Guy Mannering the same : but 
the Pirate, the Abbot, Kenilworth, Pe- 
veril of the Peak, are books culled from 
books, and cannot of necessity be as 
good asnew. Even Ivanhoe, the read- 
ing of which is similar to the looking 
into one of Dr. Brewster’s Kaleices- 
copes, is utterly unfit for the stage— 
its splendours are evidently reflected 
from the early tales and romances of 
the chivalrous ages. The armour is 
sufficiently burnished,—the spears and 
falchions glitter and flash right brilliant- 
ly, but the man is.not seen through the 
steel. It is only like seeing the arm- 
our in the tower set in motion. In 
short, we fear, that the theatres have 
already got all that is worth getting from 
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the great Scotch Novelist. Mr. Terry, 
fortunately, made hay while the great 
unknown sun shone ; and other dra- 
matists, envying him his crops, have set 
about mowing in winter,& spreading out 
withered grass todry,on barren ground. 
In the play of Nigel, or the Crown 
Jewels, the author has foolishly enough 
sought to reap more fame than could 
of right belong to him. He has not 
only twisted the plot into a thousand 
fantastic shapes, but he has straighten- 
ed the dialogue into hard blank verse, 
and loaded the characteristic with the 
dreadful burthen of a double dull orig- 
inality. ‘Thecharacters are neither fish 
nor flesh, like poor Mrs. Quickly, and 
a man knows not where to have them. 
The scenery was beautiful, particu- 
larly the Tower of London, with the 
Thames and City beyond it. 





BREACH OF MARRIAGE PROMISE. 


Love is sometimes an expensive 
passion ; witness the following case of 
a gentleman who indulged himself in it 
to the amount of 70,8002./ At Thetford 
assizes, a cause was tried bya special 
jury, between a young lady, plaintiff, 
and aclergyman, defendant. ‘The ac- 


tion was brought for non-performance 
of a marriage contract; when it ap- 
peared on the trial, he preferred his 
servant-maid, whom he married, al- 
though the young lady had a fortune of 
70,000/. when a verdict was given 
for the plaintiff, with 800/. damages. 





GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW. 


Judges may disagree as to the quan- 
tum meruit of punishment. Not ma- 
ny years ago, upon the Norfolk circuit, 
alarceny was committed by two men 
in a poultry yard, but only one of them 
was apprehended: the other, having 
escaped into a distant part of the coun- 
try, had eluded all pursuit. At the 
next assizes, the apprehended thief was 
tried and convicted ; but Lord Lough- 
borough, before whom he was tried, 
thinking the offence a very slight one, 
sentenced him only to a few months 
imprisonment. The news of this sen- 
tence having reached the accomplice 
in his retreat, he immediately re- 
turned, and surrendered himself to 
take his trial at the next assizes. 
The next assizes came ; but unluckily 
for the prisoner, it was a different 
judge who presided ; and, still more 
unluckily, Mr. Justice Gould, who hap- 
pened to be the judge, though of a very 
mild and indulgent disposition, had ob- 
served, or thought he had observed, 


that men who set out with stealing 
fowls, generally ended by committing 
the most atrocious crimes; and bvild- 
ing a sort of system upon this observa- 
tion, had made ita rule to punish this 
offence with great severity; and he 
accordingly, to the very great astonish- 
ment of this unhappy man, sentenced 
him to be transported. While one was 
taking his departure for Botany Bay, 
the term of the other’s imprisonment 
was expired. 

Pedro the Just, King of Portugal,was 
wise in judgment. He knew that, by 
the influence of the priests, a monk, 
convicted of murder, was merely desi- 
red not to perform mass for a twelve- 
month to come. One day a priest hav- 
ing killed a mason, the king dissembled 
his knowledge of the crime, and left the 
issue to the ecclesiastical court ; where 
the above usual punishment was inflicte 
ed. Pedro privately ordered the ma- 
son’s son to revenge the murder of his 
father. The young man obeyed, was 
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apprehended,and condemned to death ; 
when his sentence was to be confirmed 
by the king, he enquired what was the 
young man’s trade ? He was answer- 
ed, that he followed his father’s. “Well 
then,” said the monarch, “T shall com- 
mute his punishment, and interdict :him 


Srom meddling with stone and mortar 


Sor one year.” ee 

Even Boulter, the notorious high- 
wayman, had his generous fits (sui ge- 
neris) like others. One day he meta 
young woman in tears and great dis- 
tress. She told him, without knowing 
who he was, that a creditor, attended 
by a bailiff, had gone to a house which 
she pointed out, and had threatened to 
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take her husband to prison for a debt of 
30 guineas. Boulter gave her the 30 
guineas, telling her to go and pay the 
debt and set her husband at liberty ; 
and she ran off loading the honest gen- 
tleman with her benedictions. Boulter, 
in the mean time, waited on the road 
till he saw the creditor come out ; as- 
saulted him, and took not only the 30 
guineas, but every thing else of value 
about him. 

There was once a_ strange punish- 
ment inflicted upon the archbishop’s 
apparitor, anno 18 Edw. I., who, hav- 
ing served a citation upon de Clare, in 
Parliament time, his servants made the 
apparitor eat both citation and wax. 
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PERFUMES AS PREVENTIVES OF 
MOULDINESS. 

An intereresting paper on this sub- 
ject has been lately published by Dr. 
Macculloch. We presume our readers 
are aware, that mouldiness is occasion- 
ed by the growth of minute vegetables. 
Ink, paste, leather, and seeds are the 
substances that most frequently suffer 
from it. The effect of cloves in pre- 
serving ink is well known ; any of the 
perfumed oils answer equally well. 
Leather may be kept free from mould 
by the same substances. ‘Thus Rus- 
sian leather, which is perfumed with 
the tar of birch, never becomes mouldy; 
indeed it prevents it from occurring in 
other bodies. A few drops of any 
perfumed ‘oil are sufficient also to keep 
books entirely free from it. For har- 
ness, oil of turpentine is recommended. 

Bookbinders, in general, employ al- 
um for preserving their paste, but 
mould frequently forms on it. Shoe- 
maker’s rosin is sometimes also used 
for the same purpose, but it is less ef- 
fectual than oil of turpentine. The 
best preventives, however, are the es- 
sential oils, even in small quantity, as 
those of peppermint, anise, or berga- 
mot, by which paste may be kept al- 
most any length of time ; indeed, it has, 
in this way, been preserved for years. 
The paste recommended by Dr. Mac- 
culloch is made in the usual way with 
flour, some brown sugar, and a little 
corrosive sublimate; the sugar keeping 


it flexible when dry, and the sublimate 
preventing it from fermenting, and from 
being attacked by insects. After it is 
made, a few drops of any of the essen- 
tial oils are added. Paste made in this 
way dries when exposed to the air, and 
may be used merely by wetting it. It 
required to be kept always in use, it 
ought to be put into covered pots. 
Seeds may also be preserved by the es- 
sential oils; and this is of great conse- 
quence, when they are to be sent toa 
distance ; of course moisture must be 
excluded as much as possible, as the 
oils prevent only the bad effects of 
mould. 
MAGNETISM. 

M. Hanstzn, of Christiana, has 
made some remarkable discoveries with 
respect to the magnetism of the Globe, 
by means of a small oscillating instru- 
ment, consisting of a magnetic steel 
cylinder, suspended by a very fine silk- 
en thread and enclosed in a glass globe. 
The principal of these discoveries 1s, 
that the intensity of the Earth's mag- 
netism is subject to daily variation ; 
that it decreases from the early hours 
of the morning until about ten or elev- 
en o’clock, which is the period of its 
minimum; that it then increases until 
about four in the afternoon, and during 
summer until six or seven in the even- 
ing ; that it again decreases during the 
night; and returns to its maximum 
about three o’clock in the morning. 

















